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Atomic Progress Report 


T is now just nine months since the first atomic bomb fell 
on Hiroshima and, with hardly less shattering effect, upon 
the mind of mankind. Nothing that has been disclosed in those 
nine months has seriously undermined the first impression that, 
in the discovery of practical methods of producing nuclear 
fission, the human race has presented itself with the supreme 
challenge to its claim to be regarded as a rational species. 
Mankind now has, in sober truth, the means of annihilating 
human society overnight. And unless some comparable inven- 
liveness 1s shown in devising institutions to turn the discovery 
to good uses, annihilation is the purpose for which it will cer- 
tainly be used, sooner or later. 

It is perhaps characteristic of our age that these portentous 
facts have not pre-empted the attention of all thinking persons. 
The problem of. what to do with the atom has certainly not 
vanished from sight—very far from it—but it is not as much 
in the forefront of men’s minds as its gigantic import might 
Suggest. In America, perhaps because men and women there 
still have reserves Of collective fright left, there has been, and 
still continues to be, a considerable volume of public discussion. 
But in this country, and still more on the Continent of Europe, 
the awful hazards of the atomic age are already, in most minds, 
set-aside as one of those things that are far too big to be taken 
seriously, The appetite for horrors is sated.. The miseries of 


the last war were, and are, so great that it is not easy to take 
in the predictions that the next war will be far worse. In any 
event, apart from a few Americans, a few Russians and perhaps 
a few Englishmen, who can do anything about it? In Europe, 
there is a risk that the atomic bomb will become, if not a nine 
days’ wonder, not much more than a nine months’ horror. 
Nevertheless, it must be insisted again and again that this is 
by far the biggest problem that the human race has to face ; 
that the hazards, though contingent, are not remote ; that it can 


only be solved by an effort of collective will ; and that no such 


effort can be made without the faith and energy of the ordinary 
man, In the last week, as it happens, a number of pieces of 


‘evidence have come to hand of the continuing concern felt in 


the highest places about the atomic problem, and the present 
may therefore conveniently serve as the occasion for a progress 
report. What advance is being made, if any, towards the 
erection of effective safeguards against the mass suicide of the 
human race? 

The first exhibit approaches the problem on the moral plane. 
It is the Report of a Commission appointed by the British 
Council of Churches.* The membership of the Commission 
was widely selected and distinguished, and the report is 


* “The Era of Atomic Power.” S.C.M. Press Ltd. 83 pages. 2s. net, 
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thoughtful and penetrating. Yet it cannot be said with any 
honesty that it carries the matter a great deal further.. The 
problem, in fact, must inevitably baffle the moralists. Here is 
Man, with a great new power for good or evil in his hands, but 
with his old sinful character. It is the familiar problem of 
morality suddenly presented im an imtense degree. But it is salt 
the old familiar dilemma that has existed ever since the first 
man ate of the fruit of the tree of knowledge. Te expect the 
Churches to find a mew amswer, to expect them to de anything 
other than redouble their efforts and reaffirm their faith, would 
be to make the principles of Christianity as subject to new 
discovery as those of physics. 


* 


The second contribution comes from the technicians. This 
is a Report prepared for the United States Government by a 
Board of Consultants of whom Mr David E. Litenthal (widely 
known as Chairman of the Tennessee Valley Authority) was 
Chairman. This Board was set to answer the problem whether 
it was possible to devise a scheme for the international control 
of atomic energy, and their Report, which bas been re-published 
in this country by the Stationery Offiece.t deserves to be very 
widely read ; it is both clear and authoritative, realistic yet 
hopeful. The Lilienthal Report does not by any means solve 
the problem it poses ; but it does succeed in narrowing it down 
to dimensions which may not be wholly unmanageable 

The Report starts with the proposition, which is indeed almost 
self-evident, that to leave the development of atomic energy in 
the hands of competing, suspicious and uncontrolled national 
states is to court disaster. The authors go further ; they say that 

there is no prospect of security against atomic warfare in a 

system of mternational agreements to outlaw sucii weapons 

controlled only by a system which relies on mspection and 
similar police-like methods. The reasons supporting this con- 
clusion are not merefy technical, but primarily the inseparable 
political, social and organisational problems involved in en- 
forcing agreements between nations each free to develop atomic 

energy, but only pledged not to use it for bombs. .. . 

long as intrinsically dangerous activities may be carried on by 

nations, rivalries are inevitable and fears are engendered which 

place so great a pressure upon a system of international en- 

forcement by police methods that no degree of ingenuity or 

technical competence could possibly hope to cope with them. 
The Board consequently set themselves the task of 

discovering what other measures are required in order that 

inspection might be so limited and so simplified that it would be 

practical and could aid in accomplishing the purposes of security. 
Fortunately, they have been largely successful in their search. 
They state, with the backing of scientific authority that it would 
be hard to challenge, that uranium is, and is likely for a long 
time to remain, the only raw material from which fissionable 
substances can be prepared, which at once greatly simplifies the 
control of the original sources. They further state that U 235, 
the fissionable material, could be. so “ denatured ” as to make 
it unusable for atomic-weapons, while still remaining perfectly 
serviceable for the “ * uses of atomic energy. It 
is possible tc remove the “ dematurant,” but only at the cost 
of very large plants and the expenditure of much time and 
money. These technical facts, if they can be regarded as suth, 


provide the basis of the plan. What is needed is a single trust-. 


worthy monopolist who, alone in the world, is allowed to mine 
uranium, to produce U 235 and to experiment with it in its 
“ un-denatured ” state. National states would be allowed to 
acquire “denatured” material only. 

It should be t that this is an immense simplification 
of the problem of enforcement. Before the possibility of 
“denaturing” arose, it seemed as if the inspectorate would 
have to supervise not only the original productien of U 235 
but also every use of it throughout the world, since it would 
otherwise be impossible to know whether supplies of it, how- 
ever obtained, were being used for the manufacture of atomic 
bombs. And if the world is really moving into the atomic age, 

International Control of Atomic Energy.” Prepared 
the Secretary of State’s Committee on Atomic Energy by. a Board of 
Consultants. HM Stationery Office. 1s. net 
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this would require an inspector in every industrial plant, The 
problem, so conceived, is so gigantic that it would Tequire, no 
ealy a world state to enforce the inspection, but the degrading of 
mational states to the level of local authogisies without either 
the will or the means to fight each other. The Lilienthal plan 
is a great improvement im practicability on this. It would xij 
require the world authority to act as monopolist producer and 
controller, but it would mc longer be necessary to abolish the 
national state. With “denatured” plutonium available, ih. 
objects of inspection are substantially reduced to two: any 
unlicensed attempt to mine urantum, and any attempt to :emoye 
the denaturant. Both these should be fairly easily detectable 
and neither, if detected, would be susceptible of any innocent 
explanation. The whole range of “ non-dangerous ” applications 
of atomic energy could proceed uninspected and unhindered. 


This, if it is established, is a great advance. The technicians 
have brought the problem down to technically manageable pro. 
portions. They have set the politicians a problem thar tk 
politicians ought to be able to solve. But the political problem 
remains ; and it is, as it always has been, the centre and cor 
of the whole matter. 

And on the political front, unfortunately, the evidence js 
not very encouraging. Beth im Great Britain and in the 
United States, Bills are before the legislatures providing 
for a national monopoly of all atomic activities. Nationalisation 
may be only a step towards internationalisation ; but in the 
meantime it leaves the whole matter im the one posture that is 
obviously the most dengerous. In the international field, the 
United Nations Commission on Atomic Energy has yet to meet; 
but the prospect of setting up an international body to which: 
the nations would entrust their secrets—tet alone surrender their 
powers—is clearly still 2 remote one. The Russian attitude 
is one obvious obstacle in the way. But, even if it were re- 
moved, it evidently cannot be taken for granted that American 
public opinion would be prepared to surrender to the world 
what is now an American monopoly. 

Here is a curious dilemma. Why is it that thinking men, ail 
over the world, are unanimous in holding that the competitive 
national development of atomic power cannot be other than 
irremediably disastrous, and yet the same thinking men, acting 
through their governments, are si coy in canvassing aa 
international solution? The answer lies perhaps in a verbal 
distinction that is not often enough made. “ International” 
lierally means “ among the nations,” and that is also, at present, 
its actual meaning. ‘Fo entrust atomic development to a 
“ international ” body—say to the Security Council—is in fac' 
to share it among the nations, to give it, not to any world 
authority, but to the United States, the United Kingdom, the 
Soviet Union, France, China, Poland, the Netherlands, Australia, 
Brazil, Mexico and Egypt. And to do this would surely be fer 
more dangerous than to keep the secrets in the possession of 2 
smmgle country whom nobody can seriously suspect of aggressive 
mtentions. When the Lihenthel Report speaks of an mitt 
national authority, it dees net mean ene which, like Uno, 8 
literally “international,” but rather ome that is non-national 
or supra-national, or extra-national. It is right to hold that the 
only hope for the world lies in placing atomic energy in the 
trust of a body impartial between the nations. But the Ameri 
can and British Governments are also following a sound instinct 
in refusing to hand over their knowledge indiscriminately © 
other national governments under the banner of “intt™ 
nationalism.” ; 

When thus clarified, the problem does not become any casi 
But it is mere self-deception to pretend that there is aiy escape 
from it. The Lilienthal Repeet cape sanra: the tee 
requirement. The political requirement is that some 
Shall be discovered of creating a truly 
—pot a merely “inter-nati ; 
integrity to administer its atomic monopoly and sufficietl 
authority to enforce it on the territory of any nation without 
reference to that nation’s government. Of the discovery 
such means there is no present sign; but it is necessary © 
go on insisting that this, and nothing less, is the req 
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HE world has changed—decisively and terribly—since the 

last Report on Palestine was published in 1939. It is 
impossible to be indifferent to the appalling fate that has over- 
taken the Jews of Europe or to the degrading and hopeless 
conditions in which thousands of the survivors of Hitler’s terror 
still live, scattered, isolated, demoralised and without hope. The 
Anglo-American Commission on Palestine very properly opens 
its Report on Palestine with a reminder to the world of chis 
background of misery, and its first proposal is that the British 
and American Governments should give a lead to other Govern- 
ments in offering special opportunities for emigration to Jews 
and other displaced persons in Europe. This proposal is not 
urther elaborated ; yet it would be a disaster if it were to remain 
a pious aspiration. The essence of the later recommendations 
is that Palestine should play a very important part in solving the 
problem of European Jewry, and nothing could do so much to 
lessen Arab hostility as the knowledge that the Moslem world 
was being asked not to carry alone, but to share with other 
rations the task of giving homes to the homeless and some future 
toa martyred race. The United States, in particular, whose 
intervention in the Palestine issue has been direct and, to judge 
rom the present report, decisive, has a special responsibility 
to see that its contribution to solving the Jewish problem by a 
generous immigration policy is commensurate with its dignity 
and its resources. 

The recommendations of the Commission on immigration to 
Palestine and on the future of that country reverse most of the 
previous recommendations made by other Commissions. The 
White Paper of 1939 is rescinded by the suggestion that 100,000 
certificates of entry should be granted at once to Jewish victims 
of Nazism [Recommendation 2], that Jewish and other immigra- 
tion should be subsequently permitted on a scale to be fixed by 
the Administration [Recommendation 6], and that the present 
restrictions on sales of land to Jews should be abolished (others 
are to take their place) [Recommendation 7]. The recommenda- 
tions of the Peel Commission are reversed, for the new Report 
proposes not geographical partition, but the development of 
Palestine as a single, undivided Holy Land, in which no one 
race can secure domination. Majority control would be ex- 
pressly excluded by the Constitution [Recommendation 3]. In- 
stead, the Arabs would be encouraged to build up a national 
community on the model of the Jewish Agency, to care for the 
Arabs’ special cultural and economic interests. The new Report 
also rejects the recommendation that Palestine should become 
an independent state in the shortest possible space of time. On 
the contrary, the Commission believes that racial friction is 
still too great for this step to be practicable. The British 
Administration, under international trusteeship, should continue 
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Report on Palestine 


to govern with the co-operation of both the Arab and Jewish 
communities [Recommendation 4]. The Commission admits 
that the economic and cultural backwardness of the Arabs makes 
this solution excessively difficult and also stands in the way of 
the ultimate emergence of a sense of common Palestinian respon- 
sibility and citizenship. It therefore proposes that, by 
Government aid and by taxation, money should be devoted to 
raising the economic and educational standards of the Pales- 


_ tinian Arabs [Recommendation 5] and that Arab and Jew should 


co-operate in schemes of economic development to raise the 
productivity of their land as a whole [Recommendation 8]. 


* 


The first question is naturally whether or not the British 
Government ought to accept the recommendations of the Anglo- 
American Commission. They are a reversal of previous British 
policy. They antagonise the Arabs at a particularly awkward 
moment for British diplomacy. It is not even possible to say 
if they are workable. Yet, on balance, there seems no alterna- 
tive. No other solution has worked so far and the plan contains 
nothing which is an absolute violation of the inalienable rights 
of either side. On one or two points, its recommendations even 
contain some hopeful elements. The proposal that 100,000 
immigrants should be allowed in is a bitter blow to the Arabs, 
even though it does little or nothing to menace their comfortable 
numerical majority. The absolute prohibition of a Jewish state 
hits all Jews who have accepted the Biltmore programme— 
which means, in practice, most of the Jewish community inside 
and outside Palestine. Another significant point is the recognition 
of the bedevilling effect of Arab poverty and backwardness, yet 
another the insistence on seeking economic solutions on a more 
than national scale—for instance, by an eventual Customs union 
with neighbouring Arab states and by the elaboration of develop- 
ment schemes in co-operation with other Governments. It is 
also hopeful to see American signatures on a Report which 
recommends moderate solutions of an issue towards which both 
American Jewry and the American Congress have in the past 
adopted an extremist attitude. The signatures would carry even 
more hope with them did they contain any assurance of American 
Governmental support and co-operation. 

The findings of the Commission must be judged in the first 
place by the extent to which it can hope to secure the co- 
operation of both sides. The Jews, who have now received a 
substantial part of their immediate demands, bear a special 
responsibility. Their attitude can be decisive. The Report 
comments ruefully on the extent to which Jewish nationalism has 
in recent years tended to take more and more violent and even 
totalitarian forms. The aim of this nationalism has been the 
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establishment of a Jewish nationalist state. Will the Jews now 
loyally accept the limitation of their nationalist aspirations in 
return for substantial immigration, or will they continue to work 
as openly and loudly for the earlier ideal? If so, there is clearly no 
hope of pacification in Palestine. Similarly, can they, now that 
the 1939 policy is reversed to their advantage, overcome the cul- 
ural and economic exclusiveness which kas alienated the ordinary 
Arab from the Jewish community, in spite of the indirect benefits 
conferred on him by Jewish enterprise? The Report recom- 
mends that all clauses forbidding the use of non-Jewish labour 
on Jewish land should be abolished, that, through taxation, the 
Jews should contribute a substantial part of the money needed 
to improve Arab education and living standards, and that, in 
the larger schemes of economic development, the control of 
Jewish capital should not be exclusive, but should be shared 
by the Administration, and, where practicable, by neighbouring 
Arab states. These provisions, which are essential if the 
two communities are gradually to grow together, nevertheless 
demand an enormous psychological change on the part of the 
Jews. The majority of them have, from the beginning, tended to 
regard the Arabs as aggravating obstacles to Jewish expansion, 


_ not fellow-citizens with whom a common life can be shared 


The extent to which, in certain small ways, a common life has 
been created—in the Municipal Commission governing Haifa, 
in the Citrus Control and Marketing Boards, and in certain 
joint trade umions—-shows that with a more generous 
and more far-sighted policy on the Jewish side, there might 
already exist a genuine Palestinian community. But it demands 
a great deal of optimism to believe that the change of mood is 
possible now, in spite of the concessions proposed to Jewry and 
the opportunity they offer for a new start. | 

And if it is difficult to envisage a more co-operative attitude 
on the Jewish side, what must be said of the Arabs? They 
cannot fail to see in this Report the undoing of the 1939 White 
Paper, which they have long regarded as their best bulwark 
against Jewish expansion. The Committee of the Arab League 
has already announced its ition in the most bitter terms. 
It is therefore towards the Arabs that the British and Americans 
must now bend all their powers of conciliation and persuasion, 
and there are probably a number of things they can do to modify 
the harsh impact of renewed Jewish immigration. Both Govern- 
ments should underline—if necessary by some sort of solemn 
declaration or treaty—their acceptance of the Commission’s 
recommend#ion that Palestine should not become a Jewish 
national state. They should also affirm their determinat:on to 
prevent Government by simple majority. These affirmations 
might mitigate the Arab iticn to Jewish immigration, 
which is, in essence, fear of a jewish majority—albeit an unreal 
fear, since the transfer of all the Jews in Europe to Palestine, 
which no one envisages, would still Jeave the Arabs in a majority. 


Such a guarantee would only be a first step. Another would 
lie in the immediate elaboration by the Administration of those 
“ adequate safeguards for small owners and tenant cultivators ” 
recommended by the Commission to take the place of the present 
limitation on land sales. Immediate content should also be given 
to the general recommendations on the provision of finance for 
Arab education and economic development. Here the United 
Nations in general and the United States in particular have a 
special responsibility. The Arab community is being asked to 
carry a very large part of the world’s debt to the unhappy Jewish 
people. There can be no doubt at all that Jewish relief is really 
the responsibility of the United Nations and that, as the most 
powerful and one of the most interested of the nations, the 
United States has a special obligation to fulfil. The British tax- 
payer cannot be asked alone to provide the new facilities in 
Palestine. Taxation of the Jews will hardly provide sufficient 
funds to tip the scale from Arab hostility to Arab support. But 
the affair might look very different if the United States, together 
perhaps with other United Nations, were now to offer the 
Palestinian Administration a substantial state loan to be held in 
trust for the new Arab organisation or agency, and to be devoted 
to a Ten-Year Plan of Arab educational and economic advance. 
Such a loan would be a suitable expression of the United 
Nations’ desire to assist the Arabs in shouldering a very heavy 
share of the relief of Tewry. It would at the same time greatly 
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hasten the development of an Arab middie and technica] clas 
able to co-operate with the Jews on an equal footing. P 
It is, mm fact, only in considering the Palestine problem in 
wider context—in that of the United Nations or of the Middle 
East as a whole—that there can be any hope of Anj 
acquiescence. If the Arabs can be persuaded to believe that 
moderation in Palestine will bring substantial economic ani 
political advantages to other Arab countries, there is at least a 
chance of securing their co-operation. A quick evacuation of 
Egypt, a new approach to Iraq, support for an independent 
Arab Libya—all these are reasonable political concessions which 
the British can offer. Economically, joint American and British 
assistance to tide the Middle Eastern countries over the difficuk 
passage from war to peace might have an equally salutary effect, 
and, if it took the shape of capital and technical advice fy 
irrigation schemes, soil conservation, the development of Power 
and transport, would serve at the same time to knit the are, 
including Palestine, into a closer economic unity. 


* 


The primary responsibility for persuading both parties t 
attempt to work the new scheme rests with the British Goven. 
ment, and it is essential that its policy should be made knom 
with as iittle delay as possible. It can also directly contribu: 
to the success of the policy if it immediately strengthens ix 
Palestinian administration. The new policy will lay a treme 
dous burden on the Palestine Government—one with which it 
is not fully equipped to deal. It has long been open to doubt 
whether the best method of staffing the Palestinian admini- 
tration was through the Colonial Service, with officials doing 
their term in Palestine between a stay in Nigeria and promotion 
to Fiji. It is mow certain that new and much wider and mor 
unorthodox ‘methods of recruitment are needed, particularly in 
the strengthening of technical staffs. 

British responsibility for Palestine is the most direct, but, a 
Mr Attlee has pointed out, the whole burden cannot be carried 
single-handed, and the United States must be asked to shart 
the responsibility. The methods by which the America 
Government could exe1cise a beneficent economic influence have 
already been suggested. It should also be prepared to cary 
some of the political responsibility. The Trusteeship Cound 
is not ready to exercise supervision at once. In the meanumr, 
some sort of trusteeship Commission should be established, 0 
which America would be represented, to act as an arbiter and! 
court of appeal for Palestine Arabs, Jews and Christians, and a 
the same time as a bulwark and support of the Brn 
Administration. 

The British have all the more right to ask for this in thi 
the Commission’s Report is a substantial and notable vindication 
of British policy over the last 20 years. The Americans have 
set their names to a document, which, with modifications and 
developments, asks for a continuance of the policy the Britis 
have pursued since the Mandate was established. — Indeté, 
the Report is so far from the uncritical Zionism of so @ 
American thinking that the British would be well advised 
insist that the British signatures shall be no less and a0 mort 
binding on the British Government than the American signature 
on Congress. 

If all these provisions are fulfilled, if the American Govertt 
ment accepts the Report and is ready to give unstinting polit 
and economic support, if the British reform and strengthen ! 
Palestinian Administration, if adequate compensation cal 
found forthe Arab League in other areas, if the Jewish cot 
munity make a generous and not a one-sided use of their 1e¥ 
opportunity—if all these conditions are fulfilled, the Reger 
mark the opening of a more hopeful phase in Palestine. © 
in securing these pre-conditions of success, there is no Um ie 
be lost. An elaboration of British and American policy 08 a 
basis of. the Report should be made public tothe Arabs and 
Jews at once, before one side has had time to harden its r 
tion or the-other to over-exploit its hopes. To delay the decist 
now can only put a premium on the violence and u 
moderate leadership on either side. 
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The Health Debate 


HE Health Bill has gone into battle, and the conflict still 
continues as this issue goes to press. But the dust and 
ymult raised so far in the House of Commons have been 
expectedly small, This is due, no doubt, partly to the fact 
nat Mr Bevan is anxious to avoid a war on two fronts. He 
eady has one on housing, and even such a resilient Minister 
may fear to engage his forces too far. Certainly he went out 
f his way on Tuesday to be conciliatory and to welcome amend- 
nents. But the main reason for the good temper of the debate 
s that so many people think the Bill a good one, even if they 
iticise certain aspects of it. No doubt it is possible to imagine 
theoretically more perfect scheme. But if the critics had to 
produce an alternative Bill within the limits set for any Minister 
of Health by the doctors’ natural preference for the status quo, 
by the complications and limitations of the local government 
tructure and by the mass of instincts and prejudices that afflict 
he public in health matters, they would be hard put to it to 
produce a more satisfactory general compromise than Mr 
Bevan’s Bill. 

To admit this is far from saying that the Bill is perfect. 
ndeed, Mr Law, as the first Opposition spokesman, can be 
iticised for missing so many of the valid grounds for complaint. 
e opposed outright both the nationalisation of the hospitals 
d the severe curtailment of private practice implicit in the 
reation of a state service. If these two criticisms are to be 
he main burden of the Opposition case, they are not likely to 
get very far. It ought to be apparent to all but the very un- 
eflective that the days of the voluntary hospital system are 
ver. On the one hand, the costs of equipping and staffing an 
ficient hospital are cising very rapidly. On the other hand, 
he cheap-money policy eats into the income from past endow- 
ments and heavy taxation discourages present benefactions. 
he end of the seven-year covenant, so far as surtax is con- 
ened, will inevitably reduce the incéme of all charities, and 
he creation of a national health service will no less inevitably 
urtail the income of hospital provident funds. It is quite cer- 
ain that the state will in future have to find the overwhelming 
part of the money required for the hospital system as a whole 
and for all save a very few very well endowed individual hos- 
itals, It is entirely proper that local interest, voluntary work 
ind individual generosity should be encouraged, and it is true 
hat they require a certain degree of independence of manage- 
ment for the individual hospital, But this does not alter the 
act that the state will be paying the piper and that anybody 

’’s claim to independence must be in the nature of a petition 
0: a concession rather than an assertion of right. 

What is more practical than to inveigh in general against the 
tationalisation of the hospitals—which is much the cleanest way 
of bowing to the inevitable—is to ask whether more could not 
done, even within the framework of the Bill, to give the 
dividual hospital a fruitful autonomy of management. For 
tample, it has been strongly urged that hospitals should be 
lowed to keep certain endowments given for specific purposes, 
uch as research. On the administrative side there is a strong 
case for further decentralisation. The Regional Hospital Boards 
should plan and co-ordinate for their areas, but the local 
Hospital Management Committees should be given a large 
measure of autonomy—for example, in the appointment of staff 
~80 as to encourage experiment and local initiative, and to avoid 
the deadening effect of control by circular and detailed approval. 
Subject to financial ceilings, periodic inspections and adherence 
to the overall plan, the Management Committees should be 

owed real freedom. . 

The Opposition tried to draw a red herring across the argu- 
Ment by challenging the decision to nationalise» municipal hos- 
Pitals, since they are “free from any of this taint of private 
nevolence or charity.” Easy though it may be to quote 
Labour speakers against themselves on the issue of leaving hos- 
pital administration with the local authorities, it is quite clear 
lat Mr Bevan is more to be congratulated than criticised on 


his decision to make a clean sweep. And, however admirable 
some local authority hospitals may be, their distribution across 
the country is as chaotic and their relation to local needs as 
unco-ordinated as could well be conceived. Any real attempt 
to fit the hospital system to the public’s needs cannot be ham- 
pered either by boundary lines or by doctrines of ownership. 


* 


The practitioner service originally aroused far fiercer emo- 
tions. A hospital, after all, is by nature an- organisation, but 
the medical profession still largely consists of many thousand 
individualists. It is not surprising that they should be very much 
on their guard against “ regimentation” or the loss of their 
professional status and freedom. But, whatever the dangers 
may have been at earlier stages of the discussions that have led 
to the present Bili, the doctors—or rather the doctors’ organisa- 
tions and their political friends—are now clearly caleba 
against a non-existent opponent. The opposition of the British 
Medical Association has certainly overreached itself, for Mr 
Bevan has gone a great deal more than half-way towards meet- 
ing their difficulties. He made a further concession on Tuesday 
by announcing that, in the remuneration of doctors in public 
practice, the capitation fee—which depends upon the private 
enterprise of the doctor in getting patients on his list—will play 
the major part, and the salary, which the BMA regards as the 
thin end of the wedge of regimentation, only a minor role. He 
has allowed doctors to have both public and private practices, a 
course which has got him into a lot of trouble with his own 
supporters. He is proposing that practitioners shall be under 
th: control of district Executive Councils, of which they will 
themselves nominate half; in order to meet the objection that 
medical men would be subordinated to lay administrators. On 
all these points he has tried hard to please the BMA. 

In so doing he has involved himself in a lesser quarrel with 
the purists of his own party, who want to insist that a doctor 
should choose definitely between a public practice and a private 
one, so that there may be no moral conflict between the treat- 
ment given to free and fee-paying patients. This has certain 
theoretical virtues. But it is hardly a practical proposal at 
present. Even with the part-time services of doctors who retain 
their private practices, the national health service will be under- 
staffed for a long time to come. If every doctor were compelled 
to choose, it is by no means certain that the proportion opting 
for private practice would be insignificantly small, since the 
obstinate desire of the upper income classes to pay fees may 
prove to be as long-lived in medicine as in education. More- 
over, any such sheep-and-goats principle would evoke the most 
rabid opposition from the profession, and, as Mr Bevan said, it 
would most certainly lead to black-market dealings—a practice 
impossible to stop in so personal a service. .The new scheme is 
but an expansion of the existing panel service, which, however 
illogical, has on the whole worked well. The present decisions 
will, it is true, allow those who cannot really afford paid attend- 
ance to struggle for it. But in the long run it will be the merits 
of the public service that will be decisive. If the belief spreads 
that a patient is just as well treated “ on the panel” as by 4 
private doctor, it will take an extreme of snobbery to go on 
paying fees. There will either be a real demand for private 
practice or it will wither away, and that pragmatic test will be 
far more final than any political decision could be. 


* 


The third and most fruitful field for constructive criticism is 
on the tripartite structure of the scheme as a whole. The 
Minister is to discharge his responsibilities through three main 
channels. First, the Regional Hospital Boards are to run the 
hospital and specialist services: these boards are not to be 
democratically elected, but are to be appointed by the Minister 
Secondly, the Local Health Authorities, now to be limited to 
the County and County Borough Councils, are to run the 
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domiciliary, clinic and health centre services, having been 
shorn of all their hospital work. And, thirdly, the personal prac- 
titioner service is to be run by local Executive Councils, one for 
each Health Authority area, whose personnel will be nominated 
in set proportions by the local practitioners, the local authorities 
and the Minister. The doctors’ professional organisations and 
other interests are opposing this triple structure principally on 
the grounds that there is insufficient machinery for co-ordina- 
tion, and that the individual patient will, in the course of diag- 
nosis and treatment, be shuffled from doctor to clinic to hos- 
pital, each time under a different controlling authority. 

In the first criticism there is a great deal of substance. It 
will be essential to set up some sort of machinery to “keep 
hospital, domiciliary and personal services in step, and to make 
sure that local authorities keep their preventive services, includ- 
ing housing policy, well in step with the more spectacular but 
less fundamental curative services. But though the defects of 
a tripartite structure are obvious, those of any simpler alterna- 
tive might be greater. Simplification could only mean a con- 
centration of powers either on the local authority or on the new 
regional bodies. But a purely local administration would operate 
in ineffectively small units for hospital purposes. And if, in the 
pursuit of “ co-ordination,” the control of the practitioner ser- 
vice were to be handed back to the local authorities, the result 
would be a revolt of the doctors, in which the greater part of 
public opinion would hold them in the right. Moreover, one of 


The Austrian Scene 


(From Our Special Correspondent) 


“TN the first year of its regained independence Austria has 
gone through a quadruple Anschluss: Lower Austria has 
been incorporated in the Russian zone, Upper Austria and 
Salzburg in American-held Bavaria, Vorarlberg and Tirol have 
joined the French zone, while Carinthia and Styria have turned 
southwards towards Italy.” In this way a jocular Viennese 
epigram sums up Austria’s situation this spring. Indeed, all 
the problems which have arisen from the Four-Power system 
in Germany have been reproduced in Austria in miniature. The 
reproduction is in many respects milder than the original— 
Austria is after all the “first of the liberated countries.” In 
other respects, the four zones might almost be a deliberate 
parody of Germany. The experiment has been compressed 
imto so much less space ; and it is being carried out with a 
population which is only one-tenth of Germany’s population. 
Each zone in Germany is a positive “ Lebensraum” compared 
with the zones in Austria. Yet, even here economic exchange 
between the various zones is almost at a standstill. For weeks 
on end Vienna has been left with little or no salt, though Austria 
has always been an-exporter of salt. But the salt mines are in 
Salzburg, in the American zone. The timber and copper of 
Vorarlberg and Tirol fail to go from French Austria into the 
other zones. Oil from the newly developed Zistersdorf wells is 
used for the payment of Czech imports into Lower Austria, 
but it is unobtainable in Upper Austria or Styria. The “ iron 
curtain” cuts across the country’s iron and steel industry: the 
bulk of the engineering industry lies in the Russian zone, while 
the British control the iron and steel works of Styria. The zonal 
divisions are aggravated by the disruption of transport. Eastern 
Europe, with its transport system destroyed during the war, 
now attempts to devour all the available rolling-stock from 
Central Europe—no less than 10,000 railway wagons are said 
to have disappeared from Austria in this way. Transport officers 
in the western zones are now keeping a watchful eye on the 
remnants of rolling stock left on the spot and think twice before 
they venture to send them on a run to Lower Austria. Postal 
services have been restored ; but a commercial letter is as a 
rule returned to the sender with a remark: “ Commercial com- 
munications prohibited.” 
This is the ludicrous cost of quadripartite zonal administra- 
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This is the ludicrous cost of quadripartite zona] adminis, THE EC 


ties of the greater part of their health expenditure, jt OPENS the 
way for a very much needed reform of local government 
as a whole. On the other hand, the concentratiyp of a 
authority in the hands of nominated regional authorities woul 
swing far too violently away from local interest and frog 
democratic principle of control by elected representatives, The 
theoretically perfect solution would have been to have 

over these functions to an elected regional authority at the aper 
of the local government hierarchy. But this is at present 
unattainable as perfection itself. Indeed, existing local authori. 
ties seem more jealous than ever of their independence. And 
the tragedy is that as more and more ad hoc bodies are created 
and new powers are thrust on local authorities, the more diff. 
cult becomes the herculean task of changing the local gover, 
ment structure. Meanwhile, the present Bill, though it yi 
create a complex structure, does embody a larger degree ¢ 
co-ordination than exists at the present time. Instead of large 
numbers of district health authorities, there will only be 4 
County Councils and 83 County Borough Councils. Instead ¢ 
20,000 doctors acting independently, there will be 2 aml 
number of district Executive Committees. As a first measur, 
this seems to be a large enough concession to the desire f 
“co-ordination,” which, if carried to the logical extrem 
might easily develop into the “regimentation ” that the doctor 
so much fear. 
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tion. The system makes it impossible for the Austrian Goven- 
ment to start any rational economic stock-taking. This 
problem in turn is aggravated by the still unresolved problen 
of. “war booty.” According to the Potsdam agreement, tk 
Russians are entitled to take over all German assets in Russia 
occupied lands outside Germany. On paper, the provision my 
have looked quite neat. In reality it has produced a hopeles 
tangle. Under the Nazis, the penetration of Austria by Gemma 
capital was so ruthless that the bulk of Austria’s industry ba 
become a single “German asset.” To quote only a few 
stances, the Alpine Montangesellschaft, 56 per cent of whit 
shares were even before the Anschluss owned by & 
Vereinigte Stahlwerke of Diisseldorf, was later on completly 
absorbed by the Hermann Goring Werke. The same happen 
to the Danube Steamship Company, the Simmering Gm 
Pauckner Werke, the Steyr-Daimler-Puch A.G., and 9 @ 
Austria’s two big investment banks—the Creditanstalt .nd a 
Landerbank—were also absorbed by the Deutsche Bank and tt 
Dresdner Bank. By far the most important item on the is 
of contested assets are the oilfields of Zistersdorf. The prospec: 
ing rights are in British and Dutch hands ; the fields have bea 
developed by the Nazis. With a reported annual products 
of one and a half million tons, Zistersdorf ranks in important 
next to the Rumanian oilfields. If the Russian interpretattl 
of the term “German asset” were to prevail, Austria 
be condemned to a radical. process of de-industrialisation. 
The dispute has not yet been resolved. Meanwhile, & 
Russians have seized and dismantled quite a number of esti 
lishments, among them the Wiener Lokomotiv Fabrik A.G. 
small locomotive plant before the Anschluss which was 
on absorbed by Hentschel of Cassel and developed into ont 
the biggest locomotive works on the Continent. Last we 
twelve large metal factories in Vienna were occupied by & 
Red Army. The uncertainty about the future has © 
businessmen: hastily to transfer their firms into the west 
zones. Transfer of plant and machinery has, of course, * 
impossible. But since the western fringe of Austria wa 
“air-raid shelter of the Ostmark” and industrial equipment a 
evacuated there by the Nazis, the transferred business’ 
begin to operate. The reparation panic also causes bus 
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to look for American and British Partners willing to buy up a 
share of capital. It is reported that this “ protective operation ” 


































































—_ is now being widely practised throughout the western zones. 
0 il Agriculturally, too, the western zones are at some advantage 
23 compared with the Russian zone. The last battles of this war 


were fought in Lower Austria. Consequently farming was 
seriously disrupted by the fighting. Cattle have been removed by 
the Russians. To offset these disadvantages, however, is the fact 
that Lower Austria has always been a grain-producing country 
—the land of the Kérndibauer. The Alpine west, although it 
has not suffered from the hostilities, has been the land of the 
cattle producer (the Horndlbauer) ; and cattle were evacuated 
there in the last months and weeks of the war. This explains 
the curious fact that after all the removals of cattle by the 
Russians, livestock in Austria (with the exception of pigs) is, 
according to the census of December, 1945, only 10 to 15 per 
cent less than before the war. The western zones possess 
more cattle and horses than usual, but they are very deficient 
in fodder and grain. The “golden west”—as some Austrians 
call the western zones—is also beginning to feel the pinch of 
the food shortage, for the zonal system prevents any rational 
distribution of food. It is only right to add that even without 
this handicap, the food situation in Vienna and the other 
Austrian towns would have been critical. Normally, Austria 
used to grow only 60 per cent of the grain consumed by its 
population—the rest was imported. This year the gap is much 
wider. Since last autumn the Austrian diet has been reduced 
from 1,600 calories to about 1,300 calories; and now the 
officials of Unrra have issued the warning that Austria’s grain 
stock will be completely exhausted towards the end of May. 
Under these conditions, the political outlook is inevitably 
discouraging. It is just a year since the Social Democratic 
leader, Dr Karl Renner, formed his Provisional Government, 
under Russian auspices. The Austrian regime has since been 
recognised by all the Allies. Dr. Renner’s Provisional Govern- 
ment has been replaced by the Coalition Government of Dr Figl 
in which the Catholic People’s Party slightly predominates, in 
accordance with the result of the Parliamentary election. The 
real Government of the country is, however, still the Allied 
Control Council. No act of Parliament is valid unless it is 
ndorsed by the Allied Control Council. No Government decree 
an be enforced without the agreement of the four Powers. On 
at least two major occasions the Austrians have been told not 
to treat their regained independence and sovereignty too 


NOTES OF 


Springtime for the Powers ? 


For the time at least, the winter of discontent seems to be 
fading in the Councils of the Great Powers. After the autumn 
deadlock of London and the Christmastide disappointments of 
oscow, Paris in the spring seems to promise better things. Nor 
is this spring confined to the boulevards and the Palais Luxem- 
bourg. For the first time in its history, the Security Council 
has reached what was very nearly a unanimous decision on a 
ontroversial subject, On April 28th, ten of the eleven members 
voted for the Australian resolution, which repeats the Great 
rowers’ moral tion of the Franco regime 
appoints a committee to inquire into the question whether and 
how much Franco’s Government represents a threat to inter- 
tional peace. The Russians decided not to block this resolu- 
lion by exercising their right of veto, and for the occasion the 
proposal for a committee of inquiry was tacitly accepted as a 
question of procedure. Everyone knew that in fact it was a 
question of substance, but everyone knew equally that if it were 
0 regarded, a Russian abstention would amount to a veto. But in 
¢ Alice-in-Wonderland atmosphere of the Council, it seemed 
better to allow the anomaly to pass. As Humpty Dumpty once 
put it: “When I use a word it means just what I choose it to 
ican—neither more nor less.” ed 

On the other side of the Atlantic at the Paris Conference, the 
Aussians in their new mood of conciliation have already ended 
he deadlock which brought the London Conference to a stand- 
till—the question of France’s participation in the discussion of 
ul the peace treaties—and have suggested a way round the other 
the future of Tripoli. The French have, from the first day 
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seriously. When Dr Renner’s Provisional Government prepared 
a Bill for the nationalisation of key industries, the Bill was 
vetoed by the Control Council. This happened at a time when 
the Governments of all the surrounding countries were busily 
nationalising their industries. The Austrians argued that 
nationalisation would make a clean sweep of the innumerable 
and lawless transfers of property which have been made since 
the Anschluss-and which cannot now be simply reversed. The 
owners of the “aryanised” industries are, as a rule, not there 
to take over their property. The reversal of aryanisation thus 
often amounts to little more than a transfer of property from 
German Nazi to Austrian Nazi hands. Similarly, the four 
Powers have vetoed the re-enforcement of the democratic consti- 
tution of 1929, in spite of the fact that the Government and 
the Parliament have almost unanimously advocated it. Thus 
the country is subjected to Military Government as well as 
military occupation, a year after the solemn act of liberation. 
These facts cannot be justified by references to the need for 
denazification. Denazification has been notoriously slow in 
Austria, im part because the influential Right Wing of the 
People’s party obstructs it. But the delays are also due to the 
cumbersome nature of the Four-Power machinery. In any case, 
it is obvious that the Four-Power tuletage of Austria has been 
dictated not by the demands of the situation in Austria itself, 
but by considerations of inter-allied diplomacy. 

In spite of all the discomfort of their new Republic, the 
Austrians undeniably enjoy their regained independence. A 
somewhat rejuvenated nationalism (not without a touch of the 
good old Viennese comic opera) manifests itself in the claims 
for the incorporation of southern Tirol and of Berchtesgaden. 
This popular mood represents a reaction against the bitter 
experiences of a forcible Anschluss by the Nazis. It is un- 
doubtedly also dictated by the Austrians’ opportunistic desire 
to escape from the burdens of defeat which have now fallen 
on Germany. Whatever their motives, the Austrians have set 
their sails for independence, and they have been strongly 
encouraged to do so by all the Allies. No wonder that they 
are now perplexed by the vague and contradictory treatment 
meted out to them. There is little rhyme or reason in a policy 
that treats a nation simultaneously as a liberated and as a 
conquered people. And since the Allies have so clearly and 
publicly opted for “ liberation,” it is high time that they fol- 
lowed the logic of the policy and left the Austrians to work 
out their own salvation in liberty and independence. 


THE WEEK 


of the Conference, taken a full part in the proceedings. In the 
Tripoli issue, the Russians have proposed a new formula which 
is reasonably close to the original American proposals. 

Why the change? Why so long a diplomatic deadlock end- 
ing in so mild a resolution? It is difficult to find a really 
adequate reason. It is in part typical of Russian policy, which 
is only beginning to learn the necessary techniques for dealing 
with opposition and disagreement. It may be due in part to the 
much more vigorous attitude displayed in recent months by 
the United States. Greater generosity to France is certainly 
dictated by a desire not to interfere with the French Communists’ 
electoral prospects. But, if optimism be permitted to break in 
for a moment, may not the new atmosphere give some hope that 
at last the immediate post-war tensions are beginning to relax? 


* * * 


The Italian Treaty 


The first item on the agenda of the Paris Conference is the 
Italian treaty, and in the first days considerable progress appears 
to have been made. Although details have not yet been decided, 
it is almost certain that all Italy’s colonies will pass from Italian 
control—only the French now favour Italian Mandates under the 
Trusteeship Council. There are to be reparations and a committee 
of experts is investigating Italy’s capacity to pay. The Italian 
navy is to be handed over and the Powers have agreed on a dis- 
tribution of the ships. Various frontier changes are proposed, 


and although none has yet been finally decided, it seems certain 
that Italy will make considerable concess:ons to Jugoslavia in 
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Venezia Giulia and small concessions to the French on their Alpine 
frontier. On one point only has a decision been in Italy’s favour, 
and this is a point on which it should certainly have gone the other 
way. The South Tirol is to remain Italian in spite of the very 
clear case in justice for its restitution to Austria. 

It will no doubt be possible for the Powers to find reasons to 
justify each individual clause of the new Treaty. Nevertheless, it 
is equally clear that the effect of all these separate decisions is to 
impose on the Italians a very harsh and penal settlement. That 
the Italy of Mussolini or of the House of Savoy deserves no 
particularly favourable treatment is obvious. But have the Allies 
completely forgotten the fight of the Italian partisans and the 
really substantial contribution the Italians made to their own 
liberation? The ordinary men and women of Italy have a just 
claim to a fair and decent settlement and their interests should 
secure a hearing. 

Minor frontier rectifications are not important. The loss of 
cruisers and battleships should not be a great tragedy to the 
ordinary Italian. Even the end of the Italian Empire will not affect 
the majority. Where Great Britain and America must stand firm is 
on the issue of reparations, and where they must be generous is 
on the question of the Italians’ future economic existence. If the 
peace settlement can leave Italy with some hope that future 
industry will not find every market closed and every source of 
raw materials cut off, that a growing population will not be 
denied all chances of emigration and that, so long as the present 
crisis lasts, food and capital will continue to reach the country, 
then the people who in the final stages helped the Allies most in 
their fight against Hitler will also be the people to benefit most by 
the peace settlement. 

x x * 


Italian Colonial Settlement 


Each Great Power has now produced its plan for the future of 
the Italian colonies. On one poimt only are they within sight of 
agreement—the transfer of the Dodecanese to Greece. Otherwise, 
the plans are detailed and different. The British do not propose 
a single formula, For Italian Somaliland, they propose incor- 
poration in a singlz Somalia, together with British Somaliland and 
the Abyssinian territory of Ogaden. Somalia would then be a 
de-militarised area under international trusteeship administered 
by the British. The Abyssinians could be compensated by secur- 
ing Eritrea, if their claim to it can be substantiated. Mr Bevin 
proposes that Cyrenaica and Tripolitania should be united in a 
single Arab state—Libya—and given immediate independence. 

At the other end of the scale, the French propose that all Italian 
colonies should be administered by the Italians under the con- 
trol of the Trusteeship Council. They will certainly very strongly 
oppose any proposal for immediate independence in Arab North 
Africa, since it acutely raises the issue of French Tunisia and 
Morocco. 

The Americans and Russians are now the chief representatives 
of the fully international approach. The Americans have put for- 
ward their old proposal that all Italian colonies should be given 
independence within ten years and meanwhile be administered by 
International Boards under the United Nations with a chairman 
(or chief administrator) chosen from a “ disinterested country ”— 
an equivocal term, especially at a time when the classicly dis- 
interested countries—Sweden and Switzerland—are not even mem- 
bers of Uno. Mr Molotov now accepts the idea of International 
Boards, but would like them to consist only of Britain, France, 
Russia and the United: States ; end he proposes that in Tripoli 
the chief administrator should be Russian, with an Italian deputy, 
and in Cyrenaica, British or American, also with an Italian deputy. 

It is obvious that there is considerable ground for bargaining 
and compromise between these various proposals. The Russian 
and American formule are now close together, and they might 
be brought closer to the British by considerably shortening the 
period of tutelage. If Koreans are to be trained to democracy in 
five years, why not the Arabs of North Africa? And nothing in 
the past experience of completely international administration sug- 
gests that it fits the natives for anything—self-government or 
prosperous dependence. The Arab community is mature enough 
to run its own affairs at least as well as the Governments of Siam 
or the Philippines, and in the long run independent administra- 
tions are likely to cause their neighbours less trouble than 
Seer mandates lightly masking the strategic interests of the 

owers. 


* * * 
German Food 


The British authorities in Germany are said to be gratified 
at the comparatively good health of the inhabitants of their zone, 
perturbed by the extent of absenteeism when workers seek food 
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in the country, and seriously alarmed by prospe 

plete, or almost complete, breakdown of fend sient = th 
seeable future. The recent statement of Mr Dean Ac _ 
reinforced these fears, for it revealed that in April only 1. 
tons of wheat were sent to Germany against an die 
§0,000 tons. How much longer it will be possible to honour : 
present desperately low rations, of which about three ~ me 
consist of bread, it is impossible to say. Presumably 2 f i 
scaling-down of rations, category by category, will bina 
it is questionable whether even the rations of the heavy mae 
can be maintained. Nor is this the only threat to industrial 
duction. What little activity there is shows signs of slowing i 
as the factories exhaust the stock of spare parts still existing at = 
time of surrender and present production fails to keep pace with 
wastages. 

There is uphappily no hope that internal production 
good the deficit in food. The extent of aieeas and eee 
ing in the four zones is not known, but is unlikely to exceed last 
year. The shortage of fertilisers and natural manure is the greates: 
obstacle to a return to normal. More than 60 per cent of th: 
productive capacity for potash fertilisers is in the Russian zone 
and nearly 30 per cent in the British, where output is rising 
although full capacity is not used. The virtual standstill in tk 
iron and steel industry has ended the large production of phos- 
phoric acid fertilisers, a valuable by-product. And Germany has 
winter imported only a fraction of the estimated need of 6000 
tons of artificial fertilisers, In the last war, the average yield 2 
Germany fell, through lack of fertilisers, by 50 per cent; it i 
therefore likely that the yield of the coming harvest will be no 
more than so per cent of the 1943-44 level (the last year when 
sufficient fertilisers were available). c 

In the Russian zone the division of estates above roo hectares, 
still in process at the end of March, has hindered cultivation: In 
Western Germany the floods last February severely damaged 
arable land. And everywhere there is an acute shortage of imple. 
ments and transport facilities. Equally serious is the lower yield 
per plant due to the collapse of the system of improving, grading 
and testing seeds. 

It is thus, likely that Germany’s own production next year wil 
make a smaller contribution to food supplies and that during 
1946-7 more foodstuffs will have to be imported than in 1945-4. 
But the world shortage will undoubtedly mean that, whatever its 
needs, Germany will receive substantially less imports. Nex 
winter is therefore likely to be harder than the one that has passed 
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Food Cuts 


Almost every day there is fresh news of distress. Germany is 
flying the signal. Austria’s straits will be desperate by June. In 
India famine is in the balance. The result is to make the decision 
to reduce the size of the British loaf seem too little and too late. The 
details of the Cabinet’s decision were filled in this week by the 
Minister of Food. In addition to the reduction in the weight of the 
standard loaf from 2 lb. to 1} Ib., the 1-Ib. loaf will weight 14 
and the 4-lb. loaf 34 lb. The Order authorising these reduction 
comes into force on May sth. Another contribution to the saving 
of grain is to be made by a reduction in the amount of bec! 
brewed to 90 per cent of the pre-war standard barrelage. T° 
offset the rise in the price of bread which follows from the decision 
to leave the prices of the smaller loaves unchanged, there are 10 
be compensating reductions in the price of potatoes and of butter. 
These price reductions, which take effect on May 26th, are being 
made in order to keep the official cost of living index unchanged. 

At his press conference on Tuesday, Sir Ben Smith gave © 
definite information that further cuts in the consumption 
grains would be made, but he said that further cuts were on the 
agenda of a Cabinet meeting to be held on Thursday (as The 
Economist wem to press). The cuts so far announced cal 
only be considered as an instalment. There are still many things 
that could be done: the serving of bread in restaurants 
further curtailed, the wasteful practice of baking bread rolls pt 
hibited, cakes and buns could be reduced in both size and quanti! 
and the production of biscuits and of breakfast cereals cu 

It is one thing to reduce the size of the loaf, but another © 
reduce bread consumption. Unless arrangements are mad: © 
ensure that bakers bake no more loaves than they did formerly, # 
is difficult to be certain that the consumption of bread will in fact 
be reduced. The Ministry of Food is merely relying on the pubis 
to buy no more loaves than in the past. It may be that . 


Ministry’s publicity ign, which is being reinforced by 


“Battle for Bread” exhibitions, will help in strengthening ” 
public conscience, but this is not enough. 
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Return to Simla 


The British Cabinet Mission in India, in the month it has 
been at work, has been hastening slowly. After feeling its way 
with caution through the thorny facts of Indian politics, it has 
now started on the perilous process of building—or getting others 
to build—a constitutional programme for independent India. The 
conference now convened at Simla between Congress and Moslem 
League representatives, with the Mission in the réle of concilia- 
tor, is meeting against a background saddened by past failure. 
The same difficulty of reconciling Pakistan and Indian unity still 
stands overshadowing all other issues between the two main 

arties. 

Although the political atmosphere seems at this distance to 
be a good deal less excitable than it was a year ago, few people, 
and least of all the party leaders, have the temerity to predict 
even partial success for the conference. A shadow-plan for India’s 
new constitution has been reported which, it is believed, the 
Mission will put forward as a basis for negotiation. With minor 
variations, the most hopeful proposition seems to be a constitution 
in which separate legislative authorities for Hindu and for Moslem 
provinces would be inserted between the central all-India authority 
and the individual provinces. Inevitably the powers of the united 
central body would be limited to the minimum—to the conduct 
of foreign affairs, defence and communications—and even within 
those limits it would have to proceed by negotiation between 
equals, rather than by majority vote. Within each group of pro- 
vinces the division of authority between the federation and the 
individual provinces could be prescribed as the Congress Party 
and the Moslem League respectively wished. 

Whether this measure of freedom from Hindu domination 
comes within Mr Jinnah’s private definition of Pakistan is still 


very uncertain. While Pakistan, as he himself must realise, could 


not hope to manage and finance its own defence, there may well 
be questions of foreign policy, particularly on India’s western 
margins, where Mr Jinnah might prefer to be his own master. 
And the exact extent of central control over communications will 
be carefully watched by the Moslem League so as to secure its 
due share of the patronage and other benefits. 

It would be wrong to say at this stage that it is only details 
like this which the Simla conference has to settle. The acceptance 
by either side of even the broad outline of any such compromise 
is still very doubtful. But if agreement on the final object were 
to be forged at Simla, the next gteat problem is to work out 
the means to attain it. This may be even more difficult, as 
may be judged froni the somewhat premature discussion of the 
“interim government” in the Indian Press. The constitution- 
making body, presumably, will have to be set up by the interim 
government. To be successful, it must curb stubbornness and 
obstinacy in both parties, while being itself still dependent for 
power on their support. It will have to take over most of the 
powers of its British predecessor without the same backing of 
force and tradition. 

This situation will try the statesmanship of Indian leaders 
severely. The dangers of civil war have not yet disappeared, and 
the Indian politicians of both parties have always been inclined 
to want the best of both worlds—power without unpleasant respon- 
sibilities. The Interim Government, therefore, whatever its nature, 
must be helped as much as possible to stand on its own feet, the 
more effectively to discourage irresponsible obstruction in the 
constitution-making body. 


* * a 


Conscription and the Universities 


Further attempts were made on Tuesday to draw the Govern- 
ment on its policy for the call-up period. Mr Isaacs refused the 
bait, but said that the Cabinet was “on the point of reaching 
a decision.” 

Meanwhile, he gave some welcome news for university students 
and university authorities. The latter have been in great difficul- 
ties about the coming year, having had no information on the 
Policy for deferments. It has now been decided that deferment 

be granted for a small number of young men (Io per 
cent of the available places) of 18 and 19 years of age to complete 
4 full university course, and they will remain liable for 
military service at the end. ‘The remaining places are to be filled 
by young men and women coming out of the services or who 

ve been employed on civilian work of national importance, and 
Universities can also apply under Class B arrangements for 
‘pecially promising students. Medical students are now to be 
treated on an equal footing with the others. 

Until the call-up period is announced it is impossible to pass 
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any firm judgment on this scheme. If the call-up period is only 
a year or 15 months, it would do the future undergraduates no 
harm to do their compulsory service first. Under such an 
arrangement the decision to keep down the number of entrants 
direct from school to 10 per cent is unexceptionable. But if, as 
looks more probable, the call-up period is kept at two years, at 
least for a time, there is then a strong case for allowing deferment, - 
up to at least 20 per cent of the places available, for those who come 
straight from school. An additional argument for increasing 
the proportion is that, under the existing ratios, most of the 
entrants direct from school are likely to be scientists. During the 
war science students have been allowed through the universities 
in far larger numbers than arts students, and there will, therefore, 
be fewer ex-Service applicants for science courses. The effect of 
this will be to leave more science places to school entrants, and 
this will increase the existing trend towards an excessive bias for 
the science faculties. The answer is to enlarge the total number 
of places in the universities so that more boys can be admitted 
from school without prejudicing the ex-Servicemen. 

One very objectionable part of the proposal is that no final 
decisions on deferments will be made until September Ist, so that 
for four more months the unfortunate individuals who have been 
provisionally granted places by the universities will have no cer- 
tainty about their future. This is unduly hard. Surely some 
quicker machinery could have been devised? 


* x * 


Azerbaijani “ Independence ”’ ? 


May 6th is Uno’s zero hour in the Persian dispute. There is 
little doubt that honour will be satisfied at the Council table and 
Persia will disappear—for the time being—from the agenda at 
Hunter College. In fact, however the situation in Azerbaijan 
appears hardly more satisfactory than it was last November. The 
only optimism emanates from Mr Qavam’s irrepressible spokes- 
man. Friendly agreement between the Central Government and 
the Azerbaijani delegation in Teheran, headed by the veteran 
Communist leader, Mr Jafar Pishevari, is imminent, according to 
these reports. But somehow the atmosphere surrounding these 
discussions does not indicate either mutual confidence or brotherly 
love. 

Before the Azerbaijani “ Prime Minister ” ventured to Teheran, 
the Central Government had to provide hostages for his safe 
conduct and for thai of his companions. Among these the pre- 
sence of Mr Mohammed Ghazi, the Kurdish leader, is obviously 
of substantial importance. The Azerbaijan authorities, indeed, 
make a point of emphasising that they speak for both Kurds and 
Azerbaijani; at this week’s official inspection of the Azerbaijani 
“National Army,” Mr Ghazi shared honours with the Azerbaijani 
“Prime Minister,” who announced afterwards that he hoped that 
a military alliance “between the two nations” (Azerbaiani and 
Kurd) would be concluded shortly. 

While the Teheran negotiations proceed with the Azerbaijan 
delegates protected by their own Security Police who came with 
them and by Government troops, the authorities in Tabriz con- 
tinue to make pronouncements which show that there is little 
hope of a moderate agreement in Teheran. Mr Qavam is faced 
with demands for total freedom and independence—whatever 
that means, Tabriz announced this week that the “ Five million 
people of the Azerbaijan nation will defend the freedom of the 
National Government to the last Azerbaijani.” And daily pro- 
nouncements speak of military training for all and the organising 
of the National Army. 

Azerbaijan will still be very much on the map after May 6th. 
The Russians will have gone, but the “Democrats” will have 
taken over with the evident assistance of Russian arms and finance. 
How long will it then be before the curtain goes up on Act II 
of the Azerbaijan tragi-comedy—the declaration of independence 
and later, perhaps, “reunion with the Soviet Motherland ”? 


* * * 


Polish Dilemma 


All over Eastern Europe, the political situation exhibits the 
same grim characteristics, A Communist-<dominated, Russian- 
backed Government has by its harshness and its excesses brought 
its opponents together in a counter-revolutionary, neo-fascist 
opposition harsher and more excessive than itself. This opposi- 
tion can only be held down by police terror and punitive expedi- 
tions which, in turn, increase the severity of the Government. 
In this vicious circle of violence and counter-violence, the 
moderate opposition—Mr Mikolajczyk in Poland, Mr Maniu in, 
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winding and checking the clocks 
was then a serious ritual. To-day, 
it ismuch easier; you merely connect 
TEMCO Electric Clocks to the mains 
—so simple, so accurate. 








ee GOLF SHOES 
Be will soon be available 
in increasing quantities 


] in Retail Agents’ shops 
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This is the SUPER SNIPE. 


In the Super Snipe, Britain has pro- 
duced a car of international standard 
+ » «a car whose outstanding appear- 
ance, speed, comfort and reserve of 
power places it among the few whose 
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reputations are truly world wide. 


HUMBER 


HAWK * SNIPE * SUPER SNIPE * PULLMAN 


MOTOR CAR 
MANUPACTURERS 
HUMBER LIMITED 


PRODUCTS OF THE ROOTES GROUP 





Making the most 
of the 
NATION’S MILK 


HIS winter and every winter the supply of fresh 
T milk falls, but this summer and every summer 
there is a surplus. This surplus can be conserved in a 
number of ways, one of which is to make Milk Chocolate. 
Cadburys Milk Chocolate retains the valuable milk solid: 
(fat, protein and lactose). Only the water which comprises 
roughly 87} per cent. of the milk bulk is eliminated. 
Milk Chocolate is a compact and highly concentrated food, 
easily kept and transported and requiring no elaborate 
packaging. It retains the full food value of the milk 
almost indefinitely without special storage oF canning. 


Cadbury means Quality 
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Rumania—are powerless. In so far as peasant parties form 
art of the Governmental Coalition, they are overridden and 
indeed attacked and insulted by their Communist colleagues. Out 
of office, they would have no choice but to retire into complete 
jmpotence or find themselves at the head of an opposition otf 
tential White Guardists and actual anti-semites and anti- 
Bolshevik crusaders. 


The choice is coming to a head in Poland, where Mr 
Mikolojczyk has had to put up with months of abuse and calumny 
3s “Churchill’s stooge” and has now registered his protest by 
abstaining from a vote of confidence on the Government’s policy. 
The question is now whether he will take the further step and 
oo into open opposition. There is, in truth, little to be said for 
such a course. In opposition, he would be submerged by the 
extremists who have their contacts with Polish elements abroad 
and are in some areas conducting activities which verge on civil 
war—the Czech Government has apparently been obliged to close 
the Czech-Polish frontier, so lawless have the Pclish border- 
lands become. As long as the Peasant Party remains in the 
Coalition—where it cccupies important posts in the ministries 
of agriculture and education—it is at least informed of policy 
and can to some extent influence it. There is also much to ‘e 
said for the Peasants retaining some hold on the Governmental 
machine until the referendum, to be held in July, gives some 
indication of the popular mood. 

This referendum is to refer three questions to the Polish 
people: do they wish for a Senate? Do they approve the land 
reform and the nationalisation of industry? Do they support the 
Oder-Neisse frontier? The crucial question is the first, for it 
is on this that the degree of opposition to the Government will 
make itself felt. Yet even the positive proof of widespread 
political opposition—which undoubtedly exists—does not resolve 
the problem of the violent and lawless character of so much of 
that opposition. Returning prosperity, pacification and, above 
all, better relations between the Big Three offer the only hope 


of restoring constitutional government and legitimate opposition 
in Eastern Europe. 


* * *x 
Japan in Search of a Government 


_ The improvised hull of Japanese democracy is still lurching 
adout) In heavy weather and leaking badly. The Japanese peop!e 
did what was required of them; nearly three-quarters of the 
registered electorate went to the polls, and there is no good 
reason to doubt that the results broadly reflect their present 
political sentiments or opinions. But the elected representatives 
have failed to take over the executive power which is now sup- 
posed to be subject to their will. They refused to provide a 
parliamentary majority for Baron Shidehara, the Prime Minister 
already in office, and he was forced to resign on April 22nd. No 
majority, however, could be found for any other leader. Neither 
the Progressives nor the Social Democrats (with 93 and 92 seats 
respectively in the new House) were willing to enter a coalition 
under Hatoyama, the leader of the Liberals (with 141 seats), who 
was under a cloud on account of his former indiscretions in 
praise of Hitler and was known to be unacceptable to Allied 
headquarters. The Liberals, on the other hand, asserted their 
claims as the strongest single party and were determined to oppose 
any coalition under Progressive or Social Democrat leadership, 
while the Progressives who, despite their name, stand to the right 
of the Liberals, were incapable of an anti-Liberal coalition with the 
Social Democrats. The Social Democrats demanded the premier- 
ship for themselves, but it was obvious that a Left Government 
could not command a working majority in the House as returned 
in the elections, 

At the end of April rumour in Tokyo was busy with names of 
" Possibles ”"—Shidehara again, a secondary Liberal leader- such 
as Yoshida or Ashida (who had been a member of the Shidehara 
Cabinet, but had resigned from it), grand old man Yukio Ozaki, 
aged 88, or Tsuneo Matsudaira, a former Ambassador in London, 
Wao belonged to no party and was only 69. But, while this 
guessing game continued, the condition of Japan was going from 
bad to worse, and the newspaper jiji aptly summed up the situa- 
on with a cartoon showing the Japanese nation beating on an 
mpty rice bowl while several political cooks were arguing in the 
Xitchen, Japan is indeed facing an acute food shortage as far 
as the towns are concerned, and the world food shortage has 
climinated the prospect of substantial relief by imports. In the 
city of Sapporo it was reported on April 29th that the last bags 
% nice had been distributed and an urgent appeal for help sent 
to Allied Headquarters. Blame for famine, if it comes, will cer- 
‘ainly be put on to the Allies.. But the Allies have not been 
administering Japan directly ; they have been trying to leave it 
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to the Japanese Government. But what is to happen if there is 
no Japanese Government or only a makeshift Cabinet at the 
mercy of party maneuvres of the kind which have been going on? 


* * *x 
Houses in March 


With the issue of each set of monthly Housing Returns* the 
eye jumps at once to the column showing the number of houses 
completed. The March figures of 1,652 new permanent houses, 
and 4565 new temporary houses, for the country as a whole arc 
an improvement on ‘the figures of 793 and 4,000 respectively 
for the month of February, but they cannot yet be considered 
anything but a very small rivulet compared with the ultimate 
target of 30,000 to 40,0c0 a menth in 1949. But March is 
still among the months considered bad for building, and a 
good deal more encouragement can be derived from looking at 
earlier stages in the process of house construction. For instance, 
in England and Wales in February, site development was begun 
on 18,000 houses and 22,000 houses were under construction by 
local authorities. In March, site development was started on 
45,000 more houses and 32,000 were under construction. This 
means that there should be a steady increase in the number of 
houses completed—at least if the critical shortage of bricks can 
be overcome. 


a NE 


TOTALS FOR GREAT BRITAIN 





| i 
| ENGLAND & WaxgEs | SCOTLAND GREAT Britain 
} | 


| Mar. 31 | Feb. 28 | Mar. 31 | Feb. 28 


Mar. 31 | Feb. 28 








| 


—— 


| FA 
Completed Houses :— 
.| 4102] 2,644] 1,968 | | 





Permanent. . ne 1,774 6,070 4.418 
Temporary (incl. huts).. 22,682 ; 18,653 | 1,700 1,164 | 24,582 19,817 
SOMERS s sc <t es 26,784 | 21,297} 3,668 | 2,938 30,452 | 24,235 

| | 

Under Construction :— | | 
a 55,912 38,923 9,987 | 9,043 65,899 47,966 
Temporary os... s.. 5. 15,546 | 14,491; 2,812 | 2,563 18,358 | 16,854 
TURE cease 71,458 | 53,414 12,799 | 11,406 84,257 64,820 

Tenders Approved (a) :— 

Local Authorities...... 71,078 | 57,137 22,253 20,061 93,331 77,198 
Licences Issued (a) :— 

Private Builders ...... 39,811 | 33,912 7940) 574b| 40,605 34,486 
Families Rehoused....... 135,951 122,911 §,275 3,930 141,226 | 126,841 
Housing Labour Force (c) | 445,300 410,000 38,500 | 34,000 485,800 444,000 

| | | 
(a) Includes houses under construction and houses completed. 
(6) Only includes houses covered by licences issued by local authorities on behalf of the 
Ministry of Works as from Ist August, 1945. 
(c) Does not include German prisoners engaged on preparation of sites. 


The greatest weight of criticism is, however, still levelled against 
the comparative output of local authorities and private enterprise. 
During the month local authorities in England and Wales com- 
pleted 296 permanent houses (compared with 93 in February) and 
private enterprise completed 970 (compared with 484 in February). 
The excuse that private builders, by working in penny numbers, 
have been able to get off the mark more quickly than the local 
authorities, who are building in bulk, will begin to wear rather 
thin if they do not step up their output very quickly now. 

Perhaps the most encouraging feature of the whole returns is 
the increase in the labour-force employed on permanent houses, 
and conversions and adaptations. During March, the men em- 
ployed on permanent houses rose from 51,000 to 71,000, and on 
conversions and adaptations from 73,000 to 126,000. Another 
70,000 men on work of this kind ought to be able to effect a big 
improvement. Labour on war damage has decreased slightly. 


* * * 


Bristol Tenans 


With a huge national building programme in the making it 
is necessary to consider not only global figures, but the detailed 
pattern of particular schemes. Men do not live by housing 
statistics alone. They are concerned more with who their 
neighbours are, whether the pub is at a convenient distance, and 
what the new fares to their work will be. In discussions on 
new towns, subsidies, and the national building labour force it is 
often forgotten that the details on which individual happiness 
depend are being settled, now and for good, from day to day. 

There are a number of interesting conclusions to be drawn on 
this subject from a*small book published this week. It is based on 


* Cmds. 6806, 3d., 6807, 4d. 
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a survey, on the Bristol Corporation Housing Estates in 1938,+ 
into the age size and composition of families, the cost of living 
compared with costs in other parts of Bristol, and rents and rent 
policy. The conclusions should be brought home to those who 
are planning new housing schemes now. The most important of 
these is the need for greater care in planning the types and mixture 
of social groups within any development area. The suggestions 
are very relevant to Mr Bevan’s aim of mixing up different classes 
nogether, for the survey shows both that greater diversity is 
desirable in the types of familv placed in a new housing estate and 
that these different types should not be mixed at random, but 
should be grouped according to income and habits. The stratifica- 
tion of society is not merely into upper, middle and lower sections : 
regularity of employment, black-coated status and half-a-dozen 
other factors divide the larger groups into smaller ones 

The survey shows conversely how unnatural and unfortunate 
it is to isolate great blocks of the larger and poorer families 
together. Not only is the age cross-section unrepresentative, but 
all families move through the family cycle concurrently ; no small 
flats or houses are available for the newly married, who have to 
move to new areas; when families are fully fledged the parents 
have to follow suit if they are not to live in unnecessarily expensive 
accommodation ; the separation of different classes may result in 
“social malnutrition.” The remedy is to cater for a fairly wide 
variety of income sections in an estate of, say, 12,000 to 20,000 
persons, grouped in different parts, and sharing the same shops, 
halls, cinemas and services. An estate cannot be a miniature town 
if the age, family structure and income distribution are quite 
different from that found in society as a whole. 

* * * 


Staggered Holidays 


It is two months since the report of the Catering Wages 
Commission on the staggering of holidays was published, and 
the time is now due for a review of the progress made in spread- 
ing holidays over the period from June to September. The great 
problem is to break down the habit of considering July and 
August as the only holiday months. Probably the present time 
is the best for undertaking such a task, since holidays all through 
the year are less unfamiliar as a result of the Services leave system. 

The Ministry of Labour has appointed standing committees 
with representatives of employers, trade unions, local authorities, 
education authorities and transport interests. A sub-committee 
of the main committee deals with publicity, and has produced a 
“Holidays Bulletin,” which outlines the resorts’ attractions. Ac- 
commodation at the resorts appears to be almost fully booked for 
the popular months of July and August, but the difficulties of 
finding room should be somewhat !ess than last year, since 80 per 
cent of hotels, holiday camps and restaurants formerly requisi- 
tioned have been released. 

It is obvious that the efforts made by employers will be the 
decisive ones in staggering holidays, and there is ev.dence that 
they appreciate the need. Perhaps the most important work is 
being done in the provinces, where the Ministry of Labour’s 
regional controllers are working towards the spreading of holidays 
town by town, and where extensions of the wakes week system 
are being planned. Nobody wants compulsion in fixing holidays, 
but it is in everybody’s interest that holidays should be spread 
evenly over the season so that the holiday period can be as com- 
fortable and enjoyable as possible, and so that the holiday trades 
can cope with a dtmand greater than before the war. After this 
year the holiday trades must be in a position to cater for 
tourists, too. 

* 2 ® 


Better Terms for Finland ? 


The details so far published of the Finno-Soviet discussions 
just concluded in Moscow strengthen the impression that defeated 
Finland is being firmly, but fairly, treated by Russia. The Finnish 
negotiators have obtained a Russian agreement to the waiv- 
ing of outstanding claims on property not yet restored to Russia 
worth nearly £3,000,000 ; they have received the promise 
of 100,000 tons of grain, and have also been accorded a favourable 
reception to their request for the use of Russian communications 
(thought by the Finnish press to refer to the Saiman Canal and the 
railway near Purkkala). Marshal] Stalin rounded off these conces- 
sions by declaring his friendship for Finland and his expectation 
that, after all reparations had been paid, the Finns would find a 
ready market in Russia. These concessions seem a promising 
beginning to the new Government's policy of a,realistic rapproche- 
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ment with Russia. In return the Finns are 
Russians the electricity station at Jaeniskoski to 
ae nickel mines. 
is appears to have been the only concession : 
and the agreement, therefore, tends to bear out nya ~ = 
good sense and tolerance made by the Russian Control Come 
sion in Helsinki. Both general and municipal elections lees-aes 
seem to have been free. The main act of direct interfe ~ 
by the Russians was the insistence on heavier man 
for the former Ministers condemned as War Criminals. ae 
pressure, too, contributed to nnerheim’s retianmens 
Nevertheless, compared with their policy in other eXx-enemy — 
the Russians are treating Finland reasonably. It is true that ~ 
nmunists have influence beyond their numbers in Finnish 
afiairs—but not ludicrously so, as in some other countries : for they 
are undoubtedly backed by a large body of pro-Russian s 
Communist opinion. (It should be remembered that the ae 
President, M Paasikivi, is himself a pro-Russian Conservative) 
In a statement made after the recent coalition of the United 
Socialist Party and the Communists the need was emphasised 
faster socialisation,closer ties with both the USSR and the Western 
Democracies, and a more thorough purge of “ chauvinistic and 
indemocratic elements.” This last aim has a sinister ring, pa. 
ticularly with a Communist Minister of the Interior, Leino and 
his “ Law for the safety of the State.” Yet it seems at present 
unlikely that a good occasion for the full exercise of his power 
of repression will arise. Nor is the Cabinet, with 11 Left-Wing 
members out of a total of 18, 90 extreme as to undertake a gratuitoys 
campaign against the Right. An occasion for some action my 
come when the Peace Treaty with Russia comes up for find 
discussion and an attack on “reactionaries” could be justified 
in the national interest. Similarly trials resulting from the dis. 
covery last year of arms sufficient for 34 battalions of the nationalis 
Lotta Sward are soon to be held and could be the occasion of 
political witch-hunting. Internally, however, there is as ye 
considerable political freedom and calm. The trend to the Left is 
neither violent nor, in view of Finland’s history between the 
wars and her present economic straits, unduly surprising. And 
the unhindered elections, the extension by two years to 1951 of 
the period in which reparations are to be paid off, and !\e gains 
recently secured in Moscow suggest that it is possible to & 
“ sensible ” in Russian eyes without being servile. 


to lease to 4 
Provide power for 


* * * 


Pan-American Postponements 


' For several weeks now a committee has been sitting in Was?- 
ington under the chairmanship of Mr Spruille Braden to draft # 
inter-American treaty of mutual assistance. Yet the date of tit 
Pan-American Security Conference, the deliberations of whic 
alone can give such a treaty form, remains uncertain. Scheduled 
to meet in October, 1945, the Conference was then postponed 
until March or April this year—that is, until after the ArgenJst 
elections—by the State Department’s sudden refusal to join at) 
proceedings to which Argentina was a party. Early this Mah 
as the results of the Argentine elections began to come in, tit 
Conference was again postponed until not later than next Decett 
ber, the original date for the ninth Conference of American Suit 
at Bogota. Now this Conference is itself likely to be put off untl 
1947. From Washington it is stated that a date wiil be announced 
after Argentina has been given “a reasonable time to comply wit! 
promises made at Mexico City.” 

Meanwhile Mexico, Brazil, Bolivia, Ecuador and the United 
States have submitted draft inter-American treaties of mutul 
assistance Brazil, within whose gates the Conference will st 
considers that Argentina should as a matter of course be invited 
to Rio, and many, if not most, of the other Latin-American sta 
are equally unwilling to exclude their Argentine sister just becaus 
Uncle Sam is annoyed with her. The main problem is nevertheles 
no nearer solution. If Argentina does not wish to fulfil the oblige 
tions it undertook at Mexico City, how can it be made to—whethe 
after a “reasonable ” or an unreasonable time? What co-operatiat 
can be expected from it that is not nominal, tactical and tempo 
ary? The policies which have for several years caused increas 
distrust and friction are reinforced by Perén’s election. Is it lite! 
that he will now prove less intransigent? His position is not ™ 
reinforced by the Argentine electorate, but also by the know 
ledge that his country has had the better of the last two dip 
matic encounters with the United States. In March, 1945, A‘ 
tina precipitated the Mexico City Conference against the 
of the State Department. More ‘recently it turned to its 0” 
advantage the potentially dangerous Blue Book. The Ag? 
tine Government is now well aware of the  bargaifilt 
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sirength of its supplies of grain and meat in a starving world. 
And, when the food crisis is past, it is likely that the problems of 
reconversion in other countries of South America will produce 
sufficient disruptive influences to permit Argentina to continue 
its opposition to United States leadership in Pan-American affairs. 
It looks very much as if the United States’ policy of trying to 
exclude Argentina has landed Washington in serious embarrass- 
ment. 


* * * 


Nigeria’s Development Plan 


The ten year plan of development and welfare for Nigeria 
has now received the formal approval of the Nigerian Legislative 
Council. In its final form the plan provides for an expenditure of 
{55 million, of which £23 million will come from the Colonial 
Development and Welfare Act, between £16 million and £17 
million will be provided by loans, and the balance of about £16 
million will come from revenue. The plan has been conceived 
to concentrate assistance under the Act into the earlier years so 
that the economic activity generated by this investment will suffi- 
ciently expand the Colony’s national income over the later years to 
enable the revenue to take an increasing share of the cost of the 
schemes. An element of elasticity has been retained by leaving 
acertain amount of the detailed planning to be filled in from year 
to year. 

Nigeria has been prosperous during the war compared with 
pre-war standards, though consumer goods have been in short 
supply. The Colony’s total reserves and revenue balance at April 1, 
1945, stood at £8,467,057, and a further addition to it is expected 
in the financial year just ended. When execution of the plan is 
completed, the net annual residual charges on the revenue from 
the schemes alone will be about £3,000,000. This should be well 
within the capacity of the colony to pay provided commodity 
prices for groundnuts, palm oil and cocoa remain buoyant and the 
grand strategy of the plan is not unduly retarded by shortage of 
technicians and administrators to carry it out. Recruitment for 
some branches of the Colonial Service is going exceedingly well, 
but there is an urgent need for highly qualified specialists on short- 
term contracts. Buoyant commodity prices, too, are only a short- 
term windfall, unless plans are ready for increasing the efficiency 
of the Nigerian peasant cultivator. The development plan allocates 
over £1,800,000 for agriculture, but there is no indication yet as 
tohow the money will be spent. 


AMERICAN 
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Shorter Notes 


_ The Agricultural Wages Board has succumbed to pressure, and 
increased the national minimum wage from 7os to 80s a week. Its 
reasons for doing so are not at all convincing, and it is difficult 
to resist the conclusion that it has done so against its better judg- 
ment. The increases are approved’ in the expectation that the 
Government will review agricultural prices to enable farmers to 
meet the additional costs of production. And so another spiral of 
wages, costs and prices will be set up, unless the Government digs 
its toes in and insists that part, at least, of the rise is met by 
greater efficiency. Taxpayers and consumers cannot be expected 
indefinitely to foot the bill. Nor is it in British agriculture’s 
interest to push the costs of British-grown food still more wildly 
out of line with those at which imported food will soon once more 
be available. 


* 


The Government has accepted the main recommendation of 
the Select Committee on MP’s salaries, that the sum should be 
raised to £1,000 a year instead of £600. This will be a most 
welcome relief. Various other concessions are made on travel 
warrants and expenses, but the proposal that £500 of the £1,000 
should automatically be a tax-free expenses allowance has been 
turned down. 


* 


The scheme for allowing small builders to build a few houses 
without elaborate specifications and contracts and to sell them to 
local authorities has gone into operation this week. To judge by 


the record of private enterprise to date, this should produce quite 
a number of houses. 


x 


All British troops, except for a few air technicians who remain 
at the request of the Icelandic Government, have now left Ice- 
land. In a farewell speech the Icelandic Prime Minister glossed 
over unpleasant incidents due to their presence. Iceland, how- 
ever, is not yet completely free of foreign troops, for about 1,000 
Americans stay on. Before they leave, the negotiations (dormant 
since October, 1945) for creating bases jointly for Iceland and 
the United States—and, as necessary, for Uno—may produce 
a situation that cannot be so politely glossed over, 


SURVEY 





More Americans 
(By an American Correspondent) 


t Pairs question, “ How many Americans? ” was answered before 
the war, in the most painstaking and scientific way, on the 
assumption that many of the trends firmly established during the 
years of depression would not vary very much in the years to 
come. But the predictions of population experts have been skewed 
right off centre during all of the war years. Instead of a gradually 
declining birth-rate there has been a baby boom ; military casual- 
ties and recent advances in medical science have played havoc with 
Projections of the death rate. The question now is, how far are 
the wartime adjustments permanent and how far are they merely 
— in an otherwise steady development of American population 
trends ? 

Tn August, 1943, the National Resources Planning Board pub- 
lished a book—“ Estimates of Future Population of the United 
States, 1940-2000,” by Thompson and Whelpton—which predicted 
a1 American population of 137,512,000 on.April 1, 1945. The 
Prophecy was made on assumptions of medium mortality and 
lertility and allowed for no immigration. As it turned out, the 
Population in 1945 was about 139,254,000, or 1,742,000 above the 
estimate. Its authors had not been able to foresee a total of 
280,000 military deaths in 1940-45, nor that there would be 


250,000 fewer civilian deaths than their calculations led them to 
Predict. Net immigration, instead of being nil, amounted to half 
> million, and births (adjusted for incomplete registration) were 
100,000 more than the expected 13,419,000. 

rhe estimates were made in November, 1942. The latest 
“atistics of births and deaths then available were for 1941 with 


provisional figures for the first eight months of 1942. Up till then 
military casualties had been relatively light and the civilian death- 
rate undisturbed. The birth-rate had risen during May to 
August, 1942, but it was believed that efter August it would fall 
again as a reflection of conception rates nine months previously 
when Pearl Harbour had brought the United States into the 
war. Instead, it stayed high and kept high through 1943 and 1944. 

If it could be assumed that the wartime changes in population 
trends had ceased to operate on April 1, 1945, the problem of 
adjusting the estimates for the next five years or more would 
be simple enough. It would only be necessary to add to the 
populations of future years (as calculated 3} years ago) the sur- 
vivors of the 1,742,000 wartime “ extras” and the children born 
to them in each successive year. 

This would obviously be absurd. To begin’ with, short of 
earthquakes, floods or atomic bombs, the civilian death-rate having 
once been lowered, it will almost certainly not rise again to the 
pre-war level assumed by the 1942 estimates. The number of 
lives saved (or deaths postponed) above pre-war levels might 
remain constant. In that case 50,000 lives ‘would be saved each 
year, and by 1950 there would be half a million more Americans 
than calculated in the estimates. Or the rate of increase in 
extending lives might be continued and more Americans. still 
would be living in. 1950. More likely, the advance will slow up, 
since it is easier to prolong the lives of the first 10 per cent of 
septuagenarians than of the next Io per cent. 

The future of the birth-rate is even more difficult to guess. 
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Some people believe that the wartime rise will be maintained, 
others that an upward trend has started and that the rise will 
continue. Bur if the baby boom is examined more closely 
it is easier to make some guess as to its chances of survival. 
Most of the extra wartime births were first or second children. 
In 1940-44 there were 2,356,000 more births than in 1935-39. 
But while births of fifth children increased by only 18,000 and of 
sixth, seventh and later children by 110,000, there were 1,026,000 
more first children and 903,000 more second children born than 
during the earlier period. Looking back at population siatstics of 
the depression period, it is easy to see that economic conditions 
had, numerically, their greatest effect on first and second births 
which had to be postponed. Couples married later and tried tw 
stay childless longer when times were hard. Third and fourth 
children (and perhaps fifth and sixth as well) were also put off in 
the depression, but in decreasing degrees. The numbers of 
seventh, eighth and later children are very much more constant, 
but have only a small effect on the whole birth-rate. It is under- 
standable that the rising prosperity of most families and young 
men and women in the late 1936’s and early 1940’s boosted the 
marriage-rate and also the birth-rate. A released “backlog” ot 
births created a wartime boom, accentuated by the “ marry-while- 
you-may ” philosophy of the uncertain war years. 

Moreover, as contraception has been more widely practised, 
the effects of economic conditions on the birth-rate have been 
more sharply felt. It is contraception, more than any other 
factor, which has halved the gross reproduction rate in the United 
States in less than a century. And the combined effect of con- 
traception and of economic conditions is to produce a greater 
variation from year to year in the numbers of first and second 
children than in those of seventh, eighth and later children, whose 
births are often prevented by contraception whatever the economic 
condition of the family. 

Thus the birth statistics of 1940-45 show that most of the first 
births which could normally have been expected after 1945 
occurred before and that 150,000-300,000 of the first babies whose 
birth could have been expected between 1945 and 1949 were 
already born in 1945. A good proportion of the backlog has 
been worked off and some decline is almost inevitable unless 
couples marry still younger and start families still earlier than 
during the war. Although a corresponding decline in second 
births can also be expected, this will be partly offset by second 
children born earlier than they would have been if their parents 
had not had their eldest children more quickly during 1940-45. 
This applies even more to third children born in the next few 
years and during 1945-49 there should be an abnormally !arge 
number of third births. The decline in first births in the next 
four years may be partly balanced by this, but though the same 
argument applies to fourth and fifth children, the total numbers 
are too small to count for much. And sixth and later births, 
whose steady decline was arrested during the war, will probably 
now go on falling. 

Taken all in all, births in 1945-50 will perhaps exceed the 
numbers estimated in 1941 by a much smaller margin than did 
those of the war years—by perhaps 250,000 to §00,000, but not 
much more. Allowing for no immigration but for a smaller 
number of civilian deaths, the population in April, 1950, might 
be increased by 2,250,000 to 2,500,000 (the wartime boost of 
1,742,000 plus 250,000 for fewer deaths, and a quarter or half 
a million for more births). Between 1950 and 1960 a further 
40,000 a year might be added as a guess at the declining death- 
rate. Probably no addition for extra births need be made after 
1950 ; indeed, there may be fewer if there were a post-war slump. 
By 1975, for example, the 1942 estimate of 158,712,000 
Americans (assuming medium fertility and mortality trends and 
no net immigration) might reasonably be raised to somewhere 
between 162 and 162} millions. Thanks to the war years, there 
will be more Americans, but exactly how many more depends on 
the peace. 


American Notes 
Strike Poker 


When the coalminers’ strike began on April 1st, only four 
weeks’ supply of coal was said to be above ground. The strike 
is now over a month old, and it is not surprising that both the 
public and the Administration are getting anxious to see it settled. 
In recent weeks the Administration has seemed to be taking a rest 
from past exertions on the iabour front. The Lewis chestnut it 
oe than most, and its reluctance to handle the case 
was ODY.OUS. 


Now, more coal output has been lost than in the whole of last 
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year—44 million tons in all—and other industries are feel; 

draught. Steel mills are starting to close down ; Pittsburgh = 
production is only $4 per cent of normal ; roalroads and pow 
companies are saying services will soon have to be cut. : 

Spurred by this indirect pressure, the Secretary of Labour 
Mr Schwellenbach, has talked with both Mr Lewis and the mine 
owners in an attempt to get them to resume negotiations, These 
were broken off on April roth over the demand of the Union 
for a miners’ health and welfare fund, to be under its own control 
The latest news is that the owners still refuse to contribute 
such a fund until they know what further demands will be made 
for straight wage increases. 

On this Mr Lewis has been cagey. A strike for him is a poke 
game where the best player keeps his opponent guessing his rey 
objective as long as he can. Mr Schwellenbach’s task is to get 
him to show a few of his cards so that there is some basis fg 
bargaining. But the braking of industry by fuel shortage yj 
worry Mr Schwellenbach a good deal more than it will Mr Lewis 
It is being widely repeated that his main object is to come og 
of the strike a bigger labour leader with a bigger plum than ay 
of his CIO rivals have managed to win. He has not directly 
denied it. And meanwhile his hand is strengthened by th 
75,000 anthracite miners who have imitated his rather nebuloy 
demands. If the threatened railroad strike by the AFL Brothe. 
hood of Trainmen were to be called on May 18th, as now seem 
likely, local coal shortages may become really acute. Before the 
strike is finally settlhed—and there is absolutely no sign of itz 
the present—the President may well regret his reluctance to tackle 
this thorny problem a good deal earlier. 


*& * t 


The Liberal Offensive 


One of the liberal American weeklies makes the sound obst- 
vation that the emerging political pattern is a Democratic 
essentially liberal despite its Southern primitives, and a R 
can party essentially primitive despite the prodding of its Westem 
liberals. Ih both parties there are growing signs of renewed 
liberal attacks upon these citadels of reaction. The House’s wrec- 
ing of price controls, which constitutes the greatest victory of 
the “ Republocrats” (the coalition of Southern Democrats and 
Republicans), adds more fuel to Mr Wallace’s fiery demand {ar 
party discipline, and his impractical but understandable demand 
that the party label be withdrawn from fraternising Democras 
Even the National Chairman, Mr Hannegan, who is presumabl 
more interested in votes than ideologies, has invaded the politial 
hornets’ nest by bitter references to economic wreckers; and th 
Democratic Digest, the party organ, has infuriated the Southerne: 
by calling votes for the Case anti-union bill “votes against the 
American people.” 


While sponsoring unity banquets for the party, it would & 
less than human for the Administration not to put more hope 
in the invasion of the South by the trade unions, picturesque! 
known as “Operation Dixie.” In the organisation drives now 
cofhmencing, the CIO hopes to gain a million and half membes 
and the AFL a million, and in so doing kindle a flame to mel 
the too-solid South. The ideological re-alignment which look 
so logical and neat on paper is still a long way off, but 15 
noteworthy that two of the Democratic Old Guard, Represent 
tives Lanham and Summers, have already conceded that thei 
labour records make their re-election impossible. The forces 
that sent Senators Pepper, Hill, and Fullbright to Washingt 
in 1944 and retired men like Mr Martin Dies, will be strong 
this year. 

At the other end of the , in Minnesota, ex-Governt 
Stassen is out to crack a harder nut. He is frankiy, and unconveh 
tionally, running for President two years ahead oi the 
Warned by the Willkie failure in Wisconsin, Mr Stassen 1s rely- 
ing on far-sighted and carefully planned organisation. U 
to secure the selection of his own candidate as National Chairmat 
he is out to prove that his ideas are closer to those of the rath 
and file than those of Mr Reece, the representative of the Oi 
Guard and the Ohio forces of Taft and Bricker. He has alread) 
organised discussion groups to tap and educate local Republiat 
opinion. The next step is to secure the election to the Hows 


and Senate this autumn of a selected list of Stassen candidates 
a demonstration of political strength which it is hoped will com 
vince the machine and provide a sounding board for Republica? 
liberals. Where Mr Willkie’s impetuousness and immense . 
sonal magnetism failed, Mr Stassen proposes to substitute 
professional touch and sheer hard work. With two years 10 
its effect should not be underestimated. 
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9's e Foundations of Atomic Control 
th The final Committee version of the McMahon Bill for the 
~ i mestic control of atomic energy has been launched with the 
power ammlessings and prayers of the scientists and civilians who have 
pught unremittingly against putting the most revolutionary of 
shone »y discoveries into the military Sirait-jacket. As it stands, 
mine, ape Bill opens the way to the exploitation of the constructive 
These sibilities of atomic energy and lays down a pattern of con- 
Union fare! consistent with the best thought on international regulation. 
ontrol civilian commission of five men, appointed by the President, 
Ute to IE! become sole owner of all deposits and facilities, will mine and 
- made stribuie source-materials, and will produce fissionable materials, 
: make contracts for their production. The Bill steers a reason- 
. Ne course between the Scylla of stifled research and the Charyb- 
Seal s of national insecurity. The powers of interference secured 
cn the Services under the first Vandenberg compromise have been 
sis fo itten down. _ The military liaison committee will have only 
re will “watching brief,” with power to channel its fears to the Presi- 
Lewis at through the Secretaries of War or the Navy; but the divulg- 
ne ou Jae! of atomic secrets “with intent to injure the United States ” 
m= il] be punishable by fines up to $20,000 and jail sentences up 
direct 20 years. . 
by the The Bill should help to halt the exodous of scientists frustrated 
bulon A tbe Army’s security obsession. More important, it establishes 
sehen. the domestic sphere a counterpart of the world authority en- 
+ seems Mmsaged by the Lilienthal committee. By concentrating ownership 
ore the MN Unsafe production processes in public hands, it sets the stage 
of ita MEE the transition to international control when that becomce 
> tackle Mctical politics. The Bill may not pass unscathed through the 
ate and House, but it is a tribute to the energetic programme 
education being carried on in the United States that atomic 
nirol is regarded as “must” legislation at a time when the 
ongressional calendar is overflowing. 
By many accounts this “ scientists’ victory” in Senate com- 
ittee was materially assisted by a politicians’ compromise. 
1 obser- mator Vandenberg, it is said, agreed to support the liberalised 
crab sion of the McMahon Bill, as wel! as the British loan, in return 
an assurance that at Paris the Russians would be met by a 
Westem ther instalment of the firmness exhibited in the Bronx. The 
enewed ngible evidence that the United States, far from intending to 
wreck: suse Its possession of the bomb, is beginning to lay the ground- 
tory ¢ MiBork of a system of constructive international controls, should 
ats and lp tq reduce the temperature of international debate. It pro- 
and for des a hopeful offset to the Paris agenda in tune with the line of 
an friendly firmness ” laid down by Secretary Byrnes. 
sumablr * * * 
political 
aes ceding the “ Invisible Guests ”’ 
inst th After a week’s experience and discussion of the six-point food 
ogramme, there still remains a core of uneasiness over America’s 
ould be patribution to stave off famine in the outside world. Though 
re. hope : cuts in wheat and flour supplies, the bonus prices for corn 
resquelt [ae wheat, the lowering of manufacturing stocks and the oats 
is wl chase drive have been supplemented by a 40 per cent cut in 
ie ain to distillers, this does not alter the general picture. 
aaa In fact, as the Administration adds to its list of minor food 
sh Jock sures, the ranks of those in favour of rationing seem to grow 
yut it 8 pet than to diminish. There seems to be growing realisation 
sresent EP. “US Same problems will have to be faced next year as this. 
se ie i desperate, last-minute scrounging of Mr La Guardia and 
ia tary Anderson in the spring wheat belt serves primarily to 
Saas phasise not only the urgency of the export programme, but the 
cman ‘quacy of existing machinery to divert sufficient supplies. 
Facts, however, are stili the best publicity agents in the cam- 
A ign. The Department of Agriculture this week issued its latest 
soverno imates of American wheat stocks. These are lower than ever, 
nconvel i predict a deficit of 22 million bushels by harvest-time, even if 
he field. stocks are used-from the fatms and mills. Altogether, there 
is rely- only 339 million bushels of wheat left, not 375 million, in 
Jnablt Hrms, elevators and mills. This is 40 per cent jess than on 
haumés HBO! Ist last year, chizfly because the movement of wheat off 
the rath arms started earlier and went on faster. Consequently, stocks 
the Olt W; and it is now going to be more difficult than ever to 
s alre ch up on lagging shipments. These are getting more and 
: re behindhand: in April, Mr Acheson revealed, only 550,000 
je Hout Bans of wheat were exported against a million-ton target. _ 
ndidatts HR These facts and the appeals for “ wheatless ” days, “ starvation ” 
will CO HAMPYS and all the rest will prob#bly add up to an appreciable drop 
-publica erican consumption. But the margin between that and 
nse Pe BRopean consumption will still be wide, and the sceptical few are 
irate & BRobably right who say that no amount of measures short of 
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rationing will produce food enough for the “invisible guests” 
at the American table. 


* * * 
Housing in Conference 


The fate of the Wyatt housing plan to start the construction 
of 2,700,000 housing units in 1946 and 1947 is about to be deter- 
mined in conference between the House and Senate. The main 
stake in the negotiations is the request for $600 miliion of premium 
payments to stimulate building and the flow of scarce materials, 
This provision, the heart of the Bill so far as Mr Wyatt, the 
Housing Expediter, is concerned, was deleted by the House, but 
restored by the Senate when it passed the Emergency Housing 
Act by 63 votes to 14. Despite evidence from the National 
Housing Agency that prices of houses have advanced 65 per 
cert since 1940, or more than twice the rise in the cost of 
living, the Senate refused to impose price ceilings on the nation’s 
27 million existing dwellings. The Senate has also passed and 
sent to the House the Wagner-Ellender-Taft long-range housing 
Bill which provides for government loans to needy home builders 
and slum clearance, and sets up a goal of 15 million new dwel- 
lings in the next ten years. And $250 million has been voted to 
convert barracks and other military structures into temporary 
veterans’ homes. 

A housing drive of anything approaching the proportions of 
the Wyatt programme will probably involve a substantial cut in 
commercial and industrial building. But cuts that are probable 
hardly Sustify the fears that they will threaten full employment. 
A stop order has already been issued by the Civilian Produc- 
tion Administration which prohibits new work in the following 
categories: on houses above $400, on apartments, commercial 
structures, and public buildings beyond $1,000, and on industrial 
and utility structures above $15,000. It is not expected, however, 
that even if it is approved by Congress, the housing campaign will 
take more than 40 per cent of a total of $7} billion of construction 
ae year, or 55 per cent of next year’s anticipated total of $13 
billion. 

The most controversial, as well as the most hopeful, aspect 
of the whole programme is the emphasis put on prefabrication 
and new techniques and materials. The prefabricating industry, 
which has at most a capacity of 200,000 units this year, is 
scheduled to contribute 850,000 units, or nearly a third of the 
two-year programme. One-third of the disputed subsidies are 
destined to stimulate new housing designs and materials. OPA 
has blessed the scheme by approving a “ markyp” or gross profit 
margin of 36 per cent at the manufacturers’ level. Conventional 
house builders are lobbying hard against this forced-growth of a 
new competitor, and they are joined in this by the older building 
trade unions, which have a vested interest in established tech- 
niques. The modernisation of the inefficient and high cost 
building industry will be even more effectively delayed by the 
shortage of materials, such as plywood, which is likely to cut 
the target by more than half by the end of 1947. 


- 


Shorter Notes 


The Administration has made a determined effort this week 
to discourage the delaying tactics practised by the opponents of 
the British loan, and it is hoped that the matter may be brought 
to a vote before the end of this week. Otherwise it will become 
necessary to set aside the loan debate for consideration of the 
Selective Service Act which expires May 15th. Senator 
MacFarland’s proposal that permanent American possession of the 
Atlantic bases on British soil should be embodied in the agreement 
will test out the strength of feeling for attaching conditions to the 
loan. 

* 


The first preferential trade agreement in American history 
came into force with the Presidential signature of the Philippines 
Trade Bill this week. Combining it with a Bill to give war- 
damage’ compensation, the Administration is attempting to pro- 
tect the island from the economic effects of its impending inde- 
pendence. In the presidential elections now almost concluded, it 
seems certain that General Roxas has ousted President Osmena 
and defeated hopes of a moderate coalition government. 

*« 


The Army-Navy merger Bill has got over its first hurdle in 
the Senate Military Affairs Committee, but is not likely to be 
enacted this session. The admirals whose lobbying tactics were 
disapproved by the President have collected some sympathy, 
though the more general reaction is to deplore the cat-and-dog 
tactics of top ranks in both services. 
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Money and Income 


FTER the 1914-18 war, British economic policy was 
seriously preoccupied with the problem of the volume 
of money. A huge creation of bank deposits and currency had 
accompanied an approximately three-fold rise in the price level. 
Reconversion was conceived primarily as a process of restoring 
the 1913 situation, so far as possible. In the monetary sphere, 
therefore, this prescription required a drastic policy of deflation. 
This time, fortunately, none of the leading belligerent nations 1s 
disposed thus to exaggerate the virtues of the pre-war price 
level. There is general agreement upon the need to’ prevent 
further inflation, but that is very far from being construed as 
requiring a positive policy of monetary deflation. On the 
contrary, the possibility that in the second phase of the transi- 
tion non-monetary factors might produce a deflation is generally 
regarded as the greater danger. And, speaking generally, neither 
inflation nor deflation is now conceived primarily as a monetary 
problem. 


Yet, for all this emancipation from the ideas of a quarter of 
a century ago, many monetary authorities still show a similar 
preoccupation with the problem of the volume of money. In 
recent months, one central bank report after another has drawn 
attention to the huge wartime creation of bank deposits and 
currency, and has discussed it in terms not fundamentally 
different from the old orthodox analysis. Monetary principles, 
and especially the views of monetary authorities as such, have 
evidently not been fully assimilated to the wider economic 
principles which now underlie the policies of the leading 
Governments. Obviously, there is everywhere a surplus of 
purchasing power which must be sterilised or controlled if 
inflation is to be avoided. But the measure of this surplus is 
not usually the volume of money, or even the amount of wartime 
creaton of money. The inflationary potential also comprises 
the wartime creations of claims to money—Government securi- 
tes of every kind, and especially the most liquid claims, some- 
times appropriately styled “ near-money ” claims. 


Suppose, for example, that a large proportion of the wartime 
creation of bank deposits in Britain could be shown to be either 
iN Overseas Ownership or in the hands of business undertakings 
of one kind or another. Purely physical limitations—in terms 
of man-power and materials—upon exports on the one hand, 
and upon industrial reconversion and re-equipment on the other, 
would in that event severely limit the rate at which the addi- 
tional money could be spent. At the same time, there has been 
a very large creation of “ near-money ” claims, many of which 
are in the hands of small consumers. A substantial part of the 
Government’s wartime borrowings has taken the form of 
savings bank deposits, savings certificates and defence bonds. 
all of which are redeemable by the Government in cash oa 
demand, or at very short notice. On this assumption, a much 
greater danger of inflation might arise from the “ near-money ” 
claims than from the increase in the volume of money as such. 


* 


Moreover, given the adoption of a cheap money policy, even 
the distinction between long-term and short-term securities 
loses much of its normal significance. If the authorities are so 
far wedded to cheap money as to feel bound to support the gilt- 
edged market whenever it comes under more than moderate and 
temporary pressure, they are, in effect, making their long-term 
securities almost as readily convertible into cash as those which 
are legally so convertible. In this sense, and on this hypothesis, 
long-term securities, as well as savings certificates and the like, 
become “near-money” claims. To repurchase the one, or 
redeem the other, the authorities are obliged to create new 





money against additional borrowings from the banks. Given, 
therefore, an official determination to maintain cheap money 
the extent to which claims to money are in fact turned ing 
money depends wholly upon the degree of restraint shown by 
the public which owns them. 

It is a fallacy, therefore, to suppose that the inflation potenty 
can be measured by the volume of money already in existeng 
A monetary approach to the problem of inflation must conside 
money-claims equally with money ; but it can never be a ve 
helpful approach unless the totals can be broken down i 
categories which classify the holders according to their probsby 
propensity to spend their holdings. Rough classification qf 
such lines can be attempted for the United States ; but ty 
available monetary statistics are so deficient that it is qu 
impossible to analyse the British problem similarly. 

It is fortunate, therefore, that this country is now much ky 
concerned with the purely monetary aspects of the problem 
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significance. 
than is the United States. During the war, there were indeed 
some instances in which British policy showed undue obsessit2 





with the volume of money as such. But these were rathet 


a link with the Treasury’s orthodox past than a fair indicaue 
of its current monetary policy. Its conversion t m0 
rational techniques of monetary analysis was dem 
strably compieted a few weeks ago, when Mr Dalton deca 
in his Budget speech that he was not worried at ! 
size of the floating debt. If his goal of still cheaper m0 
involves still shorter borrowing (as it must do), he will lox 
sleep on that account. He will borrow from the banks whattt 
is needed to support his interest-rate programme. And whet 
his borrowings in the next year or two turn out to be larger® 
smaller than in the last year or two, they will certainly be lav 
than they would have been had his interest rate targets 
higher. In short, he has no preconceived notions abou! 


desirable volume of money, but is prepared to let that take cat 


of itself—subject to physical controls. 
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the war were marked by a rather sharp decline in the ratios 
and the later years by a more than compensating rise. The range 
of fluctuation in the six years rose to 29 per cent of the average 
for the period. Before the cheap money era began, average bank 
deposits never fell as fast as the national income when the latter 
was falling, and (except in one year, 1929) never rose as fast 
as the national income when it was rising. Since 1932, the 
national income has risen in every year save 1938. In two pre- 
war years (1934 and 1937) the ratio of deposits fell, and rose in 
three (1933, 1935 and 1936); but on two of those last occasions 
the more rapid movement of deposits might well have been 
attributable to the influx of foreign deposits. During the war 
years, however, the expansion of deposits outpaced that in 
national income in four years out of the six ; and the slower 
movement in one other year, 1942, was largely due to the for- 
tuitous effect of the introduction of the tax reserve certificates. 
Broadly speaking, therefore, the war period is one in which the 
volume of deposits has reversed its normal habit of moving 
less fast than the national income. This was also true, and 
1 : é ( more strikingly, of the volume of currency, obviously reflecting 
ppears to be due to the change in the basis of national income the effects of sustained full employment and the concentration 
timation ; and roughly one-quarter of the rise in the ratios of income surpluses among sectors of the public that are not 
tom 1935 t0 1936 is due to the admission of the District Bank accustomed to use banking accounts. 
9 the clearing house. But, with these main exceptions, the But, despite this faster movement, there is little evidence in 
igures afford a sufficiently reliable indication of the trends. these figures of that huge surplus of money, that excessive 
They are rather remarkable trends. In the nine years, 1924-32, cash liquidity, which is so frequently assumed to have resulted 
bank deposits, as a proportion of national income, moved within from the war. The movement of deposits gathered momentum 
range of only 35.4 per cent to 42.6 per cent, an extreme range towards the end of the period, as the approach of the end of the 
of no more than 183 per cent of the average ratio, 38.3 per cent, war acted as a deterrent to “ savings ” in the less liquid forms ; 
or the period. In the seven pre-war years, the period of cheap but it was not until 1945 that the deposits ratio reached a fresh 
money—the period in which the volume of money was for the peak, and part of the steep rise then was simply due to the post- 
hrst ume deliberately subordinated to official interest-rate targets ponement of the annual savings drive until the autumn. In 
the range was only slightly wider, at 193 per cent, and the addition, the overall increase has been very moderate—from a 
verage only slightly higher, at 40.4 per cent, despite the ebb pre-war average of 40.4 per cent to 46.5 per cent. No figures, 
nd flow of “hot” money, and despite the growing inter- unfortunately, are available of the disposition of the overseas 
ational tension. For the sixteen years, the average deposit accumulations of sterling. The greater part, no doubt, is held 
atio Was 39.2 per cent, the currency ratio 7.4 per cent, and the in the form of bills and other short-dated securities. But if 
otal-money ratio, 46.6 per cent. This is certainly a surprising overseas deposits in London have risen by £600 million or 
stability. Most remarkable of all, however, is the wartime ex- more, that would mean that the ratio of domestic deposits to 
perience. The average deposit ratio for the years 1940-45 is not national income has not risen at all. That is certainly a con- 
only very little different from the pre-war ratio, but the differ- ceivable hypothesis. ; 
ence is a decline—to 38.9 per cent. The average currency Moreover, there have certainly been important changes in 


In a world such as this, what was once regarded as one of 
» most critical of economic factors has become mainly of tech- 
sical significance. The volume of money measures neither 
rent nor potential spending, but simply the extent to which 
he public prefers to hold its savings in the most liquid forms. 


shape of the future banking system. It is from this point of 
ew, rather than for any light they may throw upon the problem 
f inflation, that the accompanying table and charts should be 
rutinised. They assemble the principal data which bear upon 
he problem of the future of deposits. The table shows conclu- 
vely that the British public has developed a very high degree 
f consistency in its habits in the use of money. Both in the 


deposits, (b) estimated circulation of notes and coin in the hands 
of the public and (c) deposits, notes and coin combined, 
ave been related to estimates of gross national income at 
urket price. The series of national income and deposit figures, 
t should be noted, are not strictly continuous. In particular, 
oughly one-fifth of the fall in the ratios from 1933 to 1934 


ratio was more sensitive to wartime influences, rising to 9.4 per the ownership of domestic deposits. The deposit-classification 


ent. so that the total-money average was 48.3 per cent, com- figures, analysed in The Economist a fortnight ago, reveal that 


pared with 47.9 per cent in 1933-39. since 1940 “personal” deposits have been approximately 


The stability of these wartime averages, however, conceals doubled, whereas “other” deposits have risen roughly three- 
what may be a significant change of trend. The early years of fold. “Other” deposits comprise overseas, institutional and 
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business deposits, the spending of which will be subject to the 
physical limitations already mentioned. It seems improbable, 
therefore, that the volume of deposits owned by the general 
public represents any appreciably larger fraction of the national 
income than it did before the war, and the proportion may 
well be less. While business liquidity, in an absolute sense 
(though not in a relative sense), is undoubtedly greater than ut 
was in 1939, the liquidity of the general public may actually 
have diminished—if the near-money claims are ignored. 


In short, it would certainly be rash to assume that the 
early post-war period will be marked by any tendency for the 
money-income ratio to return towards its pre-war equilibrium. 
Industry will naturally retain its liquid assets, and may even 


Higher Railway Charges ? 


WO days before the outbreak of war, the railways and 

London Transport were taken under Government control, 
for a minimum period of the duration plus one year, on the 
promise that before control came to an end “ time will be given 
for the operation of any statutory machinery governing the level 
of charges.” During the control period, the level of rates and 
fares has been determined at the discretion of the Government ; 
though after a first experiment the adjustment of rates in step 
with costs was abandoned, and the Government decided instead 
to shelter the prices of essential goods and services from the 
impact of increased transport costs. Broadly speaking and with 
certain exceptions) railway charges were increased by 164 per 
cent in October, 1940, but there has been no change since. 
The controlled undertakings have received their fixed rentals 
of £43,469,000, and the surplus net revenues of the pool have 
been taken over by the Exchequer. 


Whatever the railways may have thought about their bargain 
since 1941, it has certainly been profitable for the Government. 
In 1943, the net revenue of the pool amounted to no less than 


‘And I appoint...’ 


Many thousands of people have nominated 
the Westminster Bank as their Executor, and 
their numbers are increasing day by day. 


These men and women have given very care- 
ful consideration to this most important sub- 
ject, and have decided that the advantages of 
appointing a Corporate Executor enable them 
to rest content that their wishes will be faith- 
fully and efficiently carried out. 

Should you not take the same step now? 

The Bank has Trustee branehes at 63 Piccadilly, 
W.1, Bristol, Liverpool, Manchester, and 
Bournemouth, where experienced staffs are 
available to discuss your own particular prob- 
lem—the local Branch Manager will also be 
pleased to institute inquiries on your behalf. 


WESTMINSTER BANK LIMITED 
Trustee Department 
53 Threadneedle Street, London, E.C.2 
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progressively convert its securities into cash in advance, ung} 2} per 
is permitted to spend on reconversion, which will be Me eee 
tracted process. As it proceeds, the deposits release pe bam © 


business acoounts will tend to swell private accounts, But wane 
present those accounts certainly do not include any large yo) *. 1943» : 


of liquid resources awaiting funding. On the cont same. 

opportunities for spending increase, they may be expected risen by 
be augmented by drafts on near-money ciaims. And th expendi 
probable post-war recession of the national income vil receipts 
have the effect of raising the money-income ratio gj cent of | 
further. But for Mr Dalton’s cheaper money drive, it mish; ally cha 
be possible, on a longer-term view, to look for some an is, the | 
towards the pre-war relationship eventually. As it is, the tren less tha 
seems to be towards increasing liquidity. ay 


of railw 
before 
receipts 
a a marginé 
£105.6 million, providing a surplus over the rental of as mifimE double 
as £62 million for the relief of the national finances. Th fmm fact tha 
was the grand peak of railway history—the extremities of wz fmm “capita 
produced a revenue harvest, though not for the proprietors, ¢ fixed-in 
practically twice the size of the Standard Revenues fixed 1 the sect 
1921. The Control Agreement, it is true, has now been ove. cerned 
taken by the Government’s intention to nationalise inland tran. certain 
port. That decision will alter the pattern of change—from con. ME agreem 
trol to “co-ordination” or “ unification,” instead of the fre But t 
resumption by the railways of rights under the Act of 1921.9 be very 
But basic decisions will still have to be taken about the adjus- (MB which t 
ment of railway charges to operating costs. It is this relation MM net rev 
ship which has been changing fundamentally during the wa, HM gross re 
and so rapidly during the past two years. assumet 

In 1943, when the net revenue of the pool reached its pea MM in 194° 
gross receipts had not yet touched their maximum ; they cor amount 
tinued to rise from £381.7 million to £394.4 million in 194 MM net rev 
With the end of the war last year, however, there was a signii- IR below — 
cant change. For the first time in six years, the rising trend (IR Govern 
gross revenues was reversed. The setback was modest—a mer MM trend, 1 
rental. 
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2} per cent to £383.9 million—but it made a material contri- 
bution to the fall in net revenues. Expenditure, on the other 
hand, experienced no such check. It has been rising remorse- 
lessly since 1940, and was about one-sixth higher in 1945 than in 
1943, Whereas total receipts in the two years were about the 
same. Compared with 1940, both receipts and expenditure have 
risen by roughly the same proportion—about 55 per cent—but 
expenditure is still rising steadily, whereas the turning-point in 
receipts was reached in 1944. The days when only 71.3 per 
cent of receipts were absorbed by operating costs have dramatic- 
ally changed within two years ; last year’s operating ratio—that 
is, the percentage ratio of expenses to gross revenues—was no 
less than 824, compared with 82 in 1940, about 85} in 1938, 
and just over 81 in 1937. 

The concept of the operating ratio is the key to the problem 
of railway costs and charges. As stockholders knew to their cost 
before the war, net revenues are a quite small residue of total 
receipts, and a minor variation of net revenues can uncover a 
marginal stock or lift its earnings handsomely. There is a 
double effect of gearing—an “ operating gearing ” caused by the 
fact that net revenue is so small a proportion of receipts, and a 
“capital gearing” caused by the substantial proportion which 
fixed-interest capital bears to railway capital as a whole. With 
the second factor the railway stockholder is not, at present, con- 
cerned, for his income is limited (subject to the exercise of a 
certain degree of discretion by the companies) under the rental 
agreement. 

But the transport user is likely in the not far distant future to 
be very much concerned with the operating ratio, for reasons 
which the accompanying table makes self-evident. Last year the 
net revenue of the pool fell, as a result of rising costs and falling 
gross receipts, by nearly £28 million to £624 million. Let it be 
assumed as an exercise—and possibly an optimistic exercise—that 
in 1946 receipts fall and expenditure rises, each by the same 
amount as last year. This movement of the scissors\would cut the 
net revenue of the pool to about £35 million, say £8} million 
below the fixed annual sum payable to the companies by the 
Government. And given two years’ continuation of the recent 
trend, the pool as a whole would substantially fail to earn the 
rental. In the first sixteen weeks of this year, passenger receipts 
fell by 2 per cent in comparison with the same period of last 
year, coal and coke were unchanged, and merchandise dropped 
by no less than 23} per cent. These rates, applied to the 1945 
receipts in each class, would produce a fall of about £4 million 
in passengers and no less than £28 million for general mer- 
chandise. It is true that traffics in the first quarter of 1945, 
the period with which this comparison is made, were 
exceptionally heavy, and the first quarter of 1946 is 
certainly too early a datum period from which to calculate 
normal peacetime traffic. But after making due allowance for 
these factors the arithmetic shows the surprising result—- 
admittedly based on arbitrary assun:ptions—that the pool 
accounts for 1946 may show a deficit of £13 million compared 
with the rental, and this without taking any account of changes 
in expenditure. 

Expenditure is the resultant of two factors—the prices of 
wages, steel, coal and stores on the one hand, and the amounts 
of labour and materials which ‘are employed. Both factors are 
at present adverse. Railway pay-rolls wil! be expanded this year 
by men returning from the services. The missing “hundred 
thousand” will ease the railways’ operating burden, but their 
tates of pay have been increased since they went to war. The 
increase in operating costs, based on the pre-war volume of 
traffic and maintenance, can be put for rough purposes at 
70 per cent. To measure the work which the railways will 

ve to do is less simple. In 1938, the railways ran just 
over 5} million train-miles for coaching (that is, substantially 
Passenger) purposes per week. By 1944, the weekly 
average had dropped to 3% million, but last year it 
showed a steadily rising trend when the public took their 
irst peacetime holidays and improved services were introduced 
in October. Each month last year, nearly 110 million orig- 
nating passengers travelled on the main line railways, but a 
substantial proportion of this total was made up of what the 
0 statistics know as “ other descriptions,” which are largely 
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members of the Forces travelling at reduced rates ; the total 
included nearly 19 million of these statistically under-privileged, 
compared with a mere 4,000,000 before the war. A record 
number of passengers in 1944 and 1945 were carried by the 
lowest volume of facilities in modern railway history, over an 
average distance of about 25 miles—say, nine miles longer than 
before the war. If the wartime railway passenger requires a 
monument, let him not look around at the acute discomfort of 
his fellows, but at the results of the railway pool, which shows 
how standing passengers can carry their share of standing costs. 
Improvements in service will increase the cost of passenger ser- 
vices, but until freer motoring is possible the traffic carried 
should be dense enough to satisfy passenger managers, even 
though travel by the Forces will rapidly decline this year. 

On the goods side, the volume of service provided (measured 
by loaded wagon miles) fell by slightly over 10 per cent from 
50.1 million per week in 1944 to 44.8 million per week in 1945. 
This fall was roughly in proportion to the decline in merchandise 
traffic offered to the railways last year. But if the recent heavy 
fall in traffic is accurately measured by the receipts for the first 
four months of this year, it is certain that the railways will not be 
able to reduce their freight services proportionately. If that 
happens, the pre-war underloading of goods wagons may return, 
to replace the optimum wagon loads carried during the war. 


And the effect upon the operating ratio would be markedly 
adverse. 
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(£ million) 
en re-reries iets 
1940 Lae 1942 | 1943 1944 | 1945 
aa oi Leia willbe adil teat Metis ciininlinmns 
Receipts :— 
Passenger. ............ 104-8 | 132-1 | 163-5 | 186-3 | 1946 | 210-6 
I tt tae 1405 | 158-8 | 176-7 | 190-9 | 196-1 | 169-7 
Miscellaneous a a} 29} 331 45 | 37} 36 
re 
 ‘Total......... | 2480 | 293-8 | 343-5 381-7 398-4 | 3839 
Expenditure... 203-5 | 226-6 251-7 | 2722 | 312 | 3170 
Net receipts............. | 45 | 672 | 918 1094 932 | 666-9 
Other expenditure (net).. ie) 2-1 | 26 | 3-9 | 29 |} 4-4 
Net revenue of Pool... | 428 651 | 894 | 1056 903 | 625. 
Operating ratio.......... | 80 | Wd | W233 | 73 | 4 | 825 


From this quick survey of some of the recently published 
data on wartime railway operation, and on the assumption that 
the Government will be unwilling to add railway transport to 
the present bill of £335 million for subsidies, the railway user 
will have to be ready for an increase in fares and charges during 
the next year. The extent of the increase cannot be determined 
yet, even within wide limits, for much depends upon the balance 
between increased costs due to wages and prices against savings 
due to reduced traffics and economies. But these latter reduc- 
tions will not be very substantial for some time to come, and 
even at their best they will be moderate compared with the 
substantial increases in wages and prices which have to be faced 
immediately. Although the railway chairmen omitted to dis- 
cuss the future level of charges at the March meetings, they did 
so fairly fully a year earlier before nationalisation had become 
a positive issue. Even at that time, they anticipated a “ sub- 
stantial’ increase in charges “if” (to quote Sir Ronald 
Matthews) “the railway companies in the immediate post- 
control period are going to earn that net return on their capital 
which they are reasonably entitled to expect.” The problem 
does not present itself in quite those terms today, but it is none 
the less real, for the Exchequer, having been the effective holder 
of the railway equity during the war, has now become its 
guarantor. Apart from its own self-interest in the level of railway 
charges in future, two points of public policy also indicate an 
increase. The first is that the present level of railway charges 
is out of line (when judged on the basis of normal traffic 
conditions) with the general increase in costs to which industry 
must accommodate itself. And the second point is that public 
duty requires that the railways, if and when nationalised, shall 
be taken over with a structure of costs and rates which corre~- 
sponds to a reasonable and fair net maintainable revenue. Given 
these conditions, increased rates, though not welcome, will at. 
least be acceptable. 
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Business Notes 


Pause in the Trend. 


Considerable fluctuations have been seen on the London Stock 
Exchange during the past seven working days. ‘he abandoned 
buying of Orange Free State prospects has been displaced by 
profit-taking in such volume and of so determined a character that 
quite substantial falls in prices have been recorded. Western 
Holdings, which were over £7 on Wednesday last week, fell 
by as much as £1; Orange Free State Investment Trust, which 
touched 33 ten days ago, showed a more moderate reaction to 333, 
and “Freddies” from 4! to 43. All these prices showed an 
appreciable improvement on Thursday. But the boiling over of 
the OFS boom was an inevitable consequence of the recent hectic 
dealing and it should teach a useful lesson to the uninitiated 
speculator. 

But apart from the speculative excesses, the investment markets 
themselves have worn a more cautious appearance. The frown 
of politics and of doubts about the American loan are sufficiently 
good reasons to explain the coincidence of a new record in mark- 
ings on Monday with an all-round, if moderate, reaction in gilt- 
edged prices, and a much more selective attitude towards industrial 
stocks. The attractions of a date have become stronger in the gilt- 
edged investor’s mind. But the threatened bout of selling—which 
early on Tuesday looked not impossible, did not occur. The 
market’s rise has been checked, not reversed. 

Evidently, this week’s reaction can be dismissed as one of the 
inevitable spasms in a market trend which still seems solidly set 
on its rising inflationary course. Current physical shortages 
find their reflection in the sharp marking down of brewery shares, 
and the current ample supply of purchasing power in the rising 
levels of greyhound and holiday camp issues. Over the whole 
market the influence of abundant cash and ever lower interest 
rates prevails. The 2} per cent level has been established for 
Corporation Stocks, with the new Brighton issue opening at 103% 
on Wednesday. And the National Debt Commissioners have this 
week invested £250 million in a new 30-year annuity at 2} per 
cent, replacing the previous rate of 3 per cent. For the time being, 
Mr Dalton is as big a bull as any operator in the market. 


* * * 


Cable and Wireless Reply 


Last November, the directors of Cable and Wireless declared 
that nationalisation of telecommunications would be impracticable 
and unworkable. The directors have lost no time in restating 
this view ; they have made the strongest representations to the 
Government against it ; and they entertain “the gravest fears as 
regards the concessions held in foreign countries if the proposed 
scheme is adopted ” and consider the whole scheme “ fundamen- 
tally unsound.” Flat uncompromising opposition” of this sort 
hardly suggests that the purchase of Cable and Wireless will be 
based on a price reached by agreement between the two parties. 
Tentative discussions have apparently been proceeding for some 
few months past, but the stage of hard bargaining, it seems, has 
not been reached. If, as Sir Edward Wilshaw has suggested, the 
Government wants to have the Bill by August, it would seem in- 
evitable that compensation will have to be determined by the 
arbitral Tribunal. 

It is impossible to withhold a certain sympathy with the 
Board’s comments on the form of Imperial telecommunications 
control envisaged in the White Paper. The organisation of the 
Cable and Wireless group and its relations with Empire communi- 
cations services are complicated, but the Commonwealth Tele- 
communications Board, as set out in the White Paper, can hardly 
be described as a simple administrative body. And the Cable and 
Wireless board score at least a good debating point in showing 
that the statement in the White Paper that the Bill is a necessary 
step towards the implementation of the Bermuda agreement 
is impossible to square with the Government’s decision 
to nationalise the Operating Company a* month before the Ber- 
muda Conference took place. They are also on good ground when 
they show that the benefits of the Bermuda Agreement would be 
worth over {1} million to the United States and foreign countries 
on the basis of 1939 traffics, compared with £260,000 for the public 
in the British Empire. This calculation underlines the reiterated 
plea put forward in last week’s issue of The Economist for fuller 
information about the Bermuda Agreement. But their further 
argument that the estimated cost of the Bermuda concessions of 
£23 million, compared with the Operating Company’s’ standard 


revenue of {1.2 million, might involve assistance from the tax 
payer for the new organisation, appears to leave out of accoum the 
effect of the operating company’s EPT cushion. ’ 


* * x 


Future of the Group 


Assuming that nationalisation goes through, what form ; 
the Cable and Wireless group likely to take in future? So be 
the board of the Holding Company have not, it seems given 
any consideration to these remoter problems. They appear impli- 
citly to assume that the group, divested of its operating properties 
will continye in existence as an investment trust on the grani 
scale. And certainly there is no suggestion in the Bill that any 
special limitations are to be imposed upon the company or upon 
the “compensation. stock it will receive (or, to be accurate, which 
its subsidiary telegraph companies will receive) which would 
encourage or compel it to seek liquidation or a return of capital 

There is, indeed, a suggestion in the White Paper that the 
Holding y and the constituent telegraph companies 
would have continuing obligations under the Treasury Agreement 
of 1929 to provide goods and services and make patents available 
to the Operating Company, which would support the presumption 
that these concerns should remain in existence in their present 
form. But this presumption may be qualified by the sale, fo: 
cash, of the Holding Company’s interest in Marconi’s Wireles 
Telegraph Company (other than the latter’s 2,529,413 shares in 
the Operating Company) to English Electric. These interests 
include the manufacture of radio communications apparatus and 
an investment interest in Marconi International Marine, and they 
clearly provide a complementary branch to English Electric’ 
present interests, ing its field in electronics and involving 
(with the consent of shareholders, the Treasury and the Capital 
Issues Committce) a new issue in due course. 

At all events, the Cable and Wireless group, after the State 
purchase of the Operating Company’s shares and after the sale 
of Marconi’s Wireless Telegraph manufacturing interests, will 
hold a gigantic portfolio of gilt-edged, general investments and 
cash. The estimate of a round £50 million plus the purzhase 
puice for the Marconi’s manufacturing interests, which was sug- 
gested in The Economist on November roth last year, stil! seems 
to be as reasonable a yardstick as can be found at the moment. 
Even if it were £10 million lower, the investment power of the 
group would still be gigantic. And the implications suggested 
last November still stand ; the directors may well be faced ult- 
mately with the problem of liquidation or repayment of capital, 
even if the Chancellor of the Racequte does not anticipate the 
decision himself. 

* * * 


Anglo-French Financial Agreement 


A formula has at last been found by the Treasury and the 
French Ministry of Finance to break the impasse created by th: 
non-renewal of the original Financial Agreement which expired 
on February 28th. The new Agreement, which was signed 02 
Monday, covers the ten months to the end of this year. 

_ The Agreement is in two parts. The one provides for the 
liquidation of the French debt arising mainly from the excess o 
purchases by the franc area from the sterling area over British pu- 
chases in the franc area during the year ended February 28, 1946. 
At the date of the expiry of the original agreement, the balance 
due to this country was £150 million. It provided that one-third 
of French purchases should be paid in gold. The French have 
already made a gold payment on account equivalent to 44 
million. A further payment of some £5 million may be due 
bring the total up to the stipulated proportion. The remainde!, 
that is some £105 million, is to be repaid within three years, £59 
million during the year ending March, 1947, £25 million during 
1947-48 and the remaining £30 million during 1948-49. 7 
French Government will be allowed to liquidate their debt by 
the transfer of sterling securities acceptable to the British Gover? 
ment. (The results of the recent census of French overseas i 
vestments suggests that the supply of sterling securities will wi 
adequate for the discharge of the debt. It is understood thi 
these are to include a substantial parcel. of South African gold- 
mining shares.) The sterling securities to be transferred to 
British Government will not be thrown on to the market ; Pi 
sumably they will be marketed gradually to avoid dislocation. 
The second part of the Agreement provides facilities for further 
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[* 1774, when the 

banking firm of 
Backhouse & Com- 
pany was established, 
Darlington contained 
only 444 inhabited 
houses. 

The firm survived 
many local bank 
failures, and the story 
of Jonathan Back- . 
house thwarting an 
attempt to break the 
Bank by “posting” 
to London and te- 
turning with a heavy 
load of bullion is well 
known. Undismayed 
by the loss of a fore wheel, he “balanced” by piling the gold at 
the back of the chaise, driving into Darlington on three wheels. 

In 1896, the Bank was incorporated with Barclay & Company, Limited, 
when a Local Board was formed in Darlington. 

Under a system of decentralised control, with Local Head Offices established 
throughout the country, a close association with local affairs and, mot 
infrequently, personal links with past traditions are maintained by 
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The Eastern trade comprises a wide variety of 
imports and exports essential to the stability of our 
national economy. 

For nearly a century The: Chartered Bank of India, 
Australia Yand China has provided for traders into 
the East a skilled and specialised financial service 
indispensable to the ent exchange of goods 
and services. 

Manufacturers, Exporters and Importers planning 
to establish, hedet- or extend business relations 
with the East are invited to consult the Managers of 
the Bank in London and Manchester. 


THE CHARTERED BANK .OF 
INDIA, AUSTRALIA AND GHINA 


Incorporated by Royal Charter, 1853 
Head Office 


Manchester Branch : 

38, BISHOPSGATE, ‘LONDON, E.C.2 52, MOSLEY ST., MANCHESTER 2 
The Bank’s Overseas Branch System extends throughout 'ndia, Burma, Ceylon, 
South-Eastern Asia and the Far East. 

Affilicted Bank in India: THE ALLAHABAD BANK LTD. 
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Prudence is of no service 
unless it be prompt. 
BACON. 


HE coupling of prudence with 
promptitude has special significance 
in this period of decisive historical 
importance. 
There is always a risk in doing something 
but in the end there is a worse risk in 
doing nothing. To refrain from active 
enterprise may indeed be the height of 
imprudence. 
In the immediate post-war years British 
people engaged in industry and com- 
merce must unite in a mighty effort to 
overcome the problems of reconversion 
from war to peace. 
British banking is waiting to co-operate 
in the rehabilitation and development 
of both home and overseas trade. 
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French purchases in the sterling area, though not for new credits. 
The French will have four means of payment. First, they will 
be able to spend the proceeds of current exports to the sterling 
area, estimated at about £25 million for 1946, against some £10 
million in 1945; secondly, they will be allowed to utilise £10 
million of the £40 million earmarked for war stores only in the 
original agreement (these £40 million are the equivalent of the 
dollars that the French agreed to refund to this country in respect 
of their American munition contracts taken over by the British 
Government in 1940); thirdly, they will be able to spend their 
remaining sterling balances, amounting, perhaps, to £30 million, 
though, in view of the need for a working balance, it is unlikely 
that they will be able to utilise much more than half the amount ; 
fourthly, they will be able to purchase goods against gold or 
dollars. Finally, there is the overriding provision that one-third 
of French purchases in the sterling area will have to be settled in 
gold. The first three means of payment may total about £50-£55 
million. On the assumption that one-third of purchases is settled 
in gold, French imports from the sterling area will amount to 
about £70 million during the ten months ending on December 
31st, that is little more than half their purchases during the twelve 
months ended February 28, 1946. 


The Agreement, obviously, is a provisional one. It bears all 
the traces of that compartmentalism that has become character- 
istic in foreign economic and political relations. It is not accom- 
panied by parallel commercial arrangements ; these are on a purely 
day-to-day basis. Nor is it an expression of foreign policy ; re- 
garded as a purely financial arrangement, it is not ungenerous, 
but it is not generous enough to raise enthusiasm in France. 


* * * 


Bretton Woods Appointments 


In deciding himself to act as Britain’s Governor on the Inter- 
national Money Fund and Bank, Mr Dalton has taken the obvious, 
and indeed the only appropriate, course. Lord Keynes’ intimate 
association with the origins of both institutions, combined with 
his unique standing internationally, made him the only possible 
candidate for these offices for so long as he was able and willing 
to serve. In this sense, there could be no successor to Lord 
Keynes, for there is no British expert of equal stature. Hence it 
was right that the posts should become political appointments, and 
be filled by the Chancellor of the Exchequer just as, in the 
United States, they are filled by the Secretary to the Treasury. 

The executive posts—the executive directorships for Fund and 
Bank—raise quite different considerations, for whereas the 
Governors will meet only infrequently, the Americans intend the 
boards of directors to function continuously, with their own 
nominees serving full-time. Britain has wisely decided to make 
the Bank directorship full-time, and, in the case of the Fund, to 
be guided by experience. Sir James Grigg, who assumes the full- 
time post, is an administrator of long and varied experience— 
including valuable experience in the Treasury. Mr G. L. F. 
Boulton, an “ adviser ” at the Bank of England, has had an un- 
rivalled experience of the theory and practice of exchange control. 
From the earliest days of the Exchange Account he has been one 
of the principal architects of the exchange structure and principles 
which Britain has evolved. He is well qualified to watch British 
interests on the Fund, and, in the technical sphere, will have an 
important contribution to make. 
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America’s Lending Programme 


America’s Bretton Woods Act, as noted in these co 
fortnight ago, established a body known as the National Advisor, 


lumns 


Council on International Monetary and Financial Problems, wit, 
responsibility for “co-ordinating the lending and credit pro 
grammes of the Government” and for ensuring “ maximum ¢op, 
sistency between American Government lending and the lend:.. 
operations of the International Bank.” If all goes well, and if ti. 
British loan successfully runs the gauntlet of Congress, the NAC 
may be expected to play an increasingly influential role in inter. 
national finance. Its first considered statement on Americ,’ 
attitude towards foreign lending, reproduced in the March Ssmue 
of the Federal Reserve Bulletin, is therefore a document of par. 
ticular importance. It takes the form of a report to President 
Truman, which a few weeks ago was approved and submitted by 
him to Congress “for its information and consideration.” 

It is a heartening statement. Although obviously prepared wit) 
an eye to the susceptibilities and prejudices of Congress, it sy. 
ceeds in enunciating all—or nearly all—the right Principles of 
liberal international lending. The overall objective is that of 
Bretton Woods and the ITO, “ to create an international economic 
environment permitting a large volume of trade among all 
nations.” But it is recognised that a high level of world trade not 
only requires a reduction of trade barriers but “ will be greatly 
influenced by the domestic economic policies of the United 
States.” And “the ability of foreign countries to transfer interes 
and amortisation on foreign loans to the United States depend: 
upon the extent to which we make dollars available to the world 
through imports of goods and services, including personal remit. 
tances and tourist expenditures, and through new investment: 
abroad.” Moreover, given the maintenance of peace, the question 
of net repayment cannot arise until “far in the future,” for con- 
tinued new investment, private as well as governmental, will long 
exceed the sums received as old loans are liquidated. “Such an 
increase of investment,” it is affirmed, “is a natural and whole 
some development for a wealthy community.” But Congress js 
duly warned that when the moment for net repayment does arriv:, 
it will involve an American import surplus. 

After about the middle of 1947, as was suggested in thes: 
columns a fortnight ago, the principal agency for American over- 
seas lending will be the International Bank. Until then, the loans 
will be made through the Export-Import Bank, and thus will be 
tied loans. But the NAC neither recalls the fact nor defends the 
principle. It is concerned simply to extend the available machinery 
sufficiently to bridge me Po until the International Bank can take 
up the strain. At the end of 1945, the Export-Import Bank’s out- 
standing loan commitments totalled $3,560 million (though loans 
actually made at that date totalled only $252 million). Its 
authorised lending power is $3,500 million. But the minimum 
needs for overseas reconstruction during the eighteen months 10 
mid-1947 (assuming that each loan is closely restricted to imme- 
diate requirements, leaving longer-term finance to be provided 
eventually through the International Bank) are put at $3} billion. 
It is therefore proposed that the Export-Import Bank authorisation 
should be raised by $1} billion, to $4} billion. 


* * * 
Co-ordination for Accountants 


The three leading Accountancy bodies in England— 
Chartered, Incorporated, Certified—have this week announced, in 
varying terms, that they have reached a working agreement ( 
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secure statutory control of the profession. Each body will submit 
the scheme to its members for consideration and, if they approve. 
the consent of Parliament will be sought for a Bill which has 
already been drafted by the co-ordinating committee, on which 
the three bodies and the Scottish Chartered Accountants have 
been represented. 


This step has long seemed desirable, though agreement among 
the leading organisations has not been easy to obtain in the past. 
Independence and traditions of seniority are not broken down 
overnight, and of the four sponsoring bodies the Institute of 
Chartered Accountants has comfortably the largest membership 
and would doubtless claim the greatest prestige. For the 
moment the terms of the agreement are not being published—for 
until they have been ratified by meetings of the members of the 
organisations they are only submissions on policy and not effective 
decisions. But it is not difficult to surmise that the agreement 
contemplates a statutory restriction of the use of the description 
“accountant.” Hitherto unqualified practitioners have been able 
so to describe themselves—some of them men of skill and expe- 
rience, for whom special provisions and safeguards will presum- 
ably be included in the Bill, 


Co-ordination will be valuable if only because it should 
strengthen the profession’s ability to speak with one voice on 
public matters. Each of the bodies concerned has taken a broad 
view of its public responsibilities and has offered valuable 
comment and criticism to the Government and to industry. For 
example Sir Harold Howitt, addressing the Chartered 
Accountants this week, stressed the strain which high and com- 
plicated taxation imposes upon commercial morality, and declared 
that psychologically, if not openly, taxation gets included in costs, 
and thus inevitably encourages inflation. Since the accountant’s 
experience should make him expert on weighing disincentives, 
he must be heard with respect on this question. Similarly, Mr 
Wiseman’s address to the Certified Accountants commented con- 
tructively on a wide range of topics from the Cohen Report, 
costing practice in the small firm, standardised accounts, and the 
meaning of profits. 


April Digest 


The Monthly Digest of Statistics for April contains a number 
of new features. They include a statement of housing accommoda- 
tion made available in Great Britain, analysing the additional units 
of accommodation by. type, that is, whether they are new, per- 
manent, or temporary houses, war-destroyed houses rebuilt, 
repaired houses or converted houses, from the Ministry of Health 
returns ; shipping movements; and the indices of import and 
export prices which were first published in last month”s Board of 
Trade Journal. 


The numbers demobilised have been further augmented since 
the Digest went to press. According to the latest figures, the total 
number of men and women released from the Forces up to the 
end of March was 2,691,750. Even allowing for the period of 
release leave, demobilisation is now having a noticeable effect 
on the distribution of manpower. Since the last issue of the 
Digest, the numbers employed in manufacturing industries have 
only risen by some 27,000, but their redistribution between the 
supply departments, the home market and export is apparently 
encouraging. The supply departments are stated to have lost 
some 217,000 workers, while the home market has gained nearly 
170,000, Presumably this reflects in part a statistical adjustment, 
for the estimate of workers engaged on supply orders has cer- 
tainly been overstated in earlier months. The increase of 75,000 
employees on export work raises this total well above the mid- 
1939 level. 


Production figures generally are steadily rising, and in some 
sections they are noteworthy. Commercial vehicle production 
is 2} times as large as it was before the war, though the lag in 
povare car output continues ; it has still to reach the pre-war 
evei, 


The Digest is steadily gathering additional tables within its 
covers, and its expansion already suggests that an easy path 
through its mazes would be welcome. Some system such as is 
used in the American Federal Reserve Bulletin of giving a selec- 
tion of the more important figures in different but related 
categories in one or two summary pages would greatly assist 
the user of the Digest to form a general view about the economic 
trend, 
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The Cotton Controversy 


The delegation of cotton spinners and merchants which came 
to London last week to discuss the Government’s cotton plans 
with Mr Herbert Morrison retutned to the North convinced that 
the Government is adamant about bulk purchase for cotton and 
the consequent closing of the Liverpool Exchange. Spinners 
seem prepared in the circumstances to hope that their needs will 
be met; cotton traders hoped that some proportion of the pre- 
war organisation would be included in the Government’s bulk 
purchasing organisation, but they seem to have received little 
satisfaction on this score. Individual experts may be employed, 
but, in the official view, the pre-war machinery was extravagant 
i many respects, and individual firms (some of which had kept 
in being during the war) will not be employed in the future. 

Meanwhile, controversy about the Government’s policy rages. 
Mr William J. Orr (late chairman of Lancashire Cotton Corpora- 
tion) has stated that the Corporation covered 80 per cent of its 
needs in the market in preference to direct purchases because 
it found it more profitable to do so. The market provided 
a choice of cottons of all grades and from all areas suitable for 
varied yarns and for the machinery of each mill. Buying early in 
the season gave spinners a wide choice and hedging transactions 
avoided risks of losses on stocks. The merchants who served 
spinners at home and abroad, as Mr Orr declares, were experts 
in assisting them to meet their needs. 

It is an over-statement to suggest that the Government intends 
to throw away all this skill; during the war and since, skilled 
buying has been employed, particularly in covering specialist 
necds. Meanwhile, it- is unlikely that a purchasing agency will 
be established in the United States before the loan position is 
quite clear ; rumours to this effect may be classed with rumours 
about an exchange in Eire which would handle cotton only on 
paper and may be dismissed. But between the manceuvring for 
position of the merchants and the resigned—and in some respects 
acquiescent—attitude of the spinners lies a serious gulf of public 
interest. The test is whether the new system of bulk purchase will 
be as efficient and no more costly than the old method of inde- 
pendent trading in periods of rising and falling prices. And on 
this the burden of proof still lies with the Government. 


x x * 


Malayan Rubber Purchases 


The British Government’s purchases of Malayan rubber at 
the equivalent price of 1od. a pound ex estate have recently 
been conducted through an official purchasing mission of thirty 
experienced members of the trade. The mission has carried out 
its task with efficiency and success, but its members now wish to 
be released to resume their normal work in the rubber industry, 
which will clearly assist the economic rehabilitation of Malaya. 
Following their release, the Board of Trade has accordingly 
announced that, as from May 8th, rubber will be purchased on 
guaranteed contracts through broker members of the Rubber 
Trade Association on an fob basis of 43 Straits cents a pound, 
a price which corresponds to an average of 1od. ex estate. This new 
purchase method is to operate until June 30th, when the current 
agreement to supply the United States expires. 

It is satisfactory that rehabilitation in Malaya and the improve- 
ment in the shipping position have gone far enough to permit 
some semblance of the pre-war competitive marketing system to 
operate. But too much should not be built upon this ad hoc interim 
decision of the Board of Trade. During the war Mincing Lane 
took no part in purchasing the Ceylon crop, and practically no 
part in the purchase of the much smaller African production, 
though some firms undertook grading and other work of distri- 
bution in this country. Naturally, some members of the Mincing 
Lane market regard the Board of Trade’s invitation to expand 
and to re-establish old contacts as a source of encouragement after 
years of restriction, and some go so far as to assume that such 
an invitation would not have been givein unless the Government 
was prepared to see the pre-war system eventually re-established. 

But it would be a mistake to regard this as a chose jugée. The 
Board of Trade is fully entitled to make use of all British 
resources, and indeed made use of expert purchasing knowledge 
in raw cotton during the period when the future of the Liver- 
pool Exchange was under discussion. On this occasion the Board 
has been scrupulous in emphasising the temporary nature of the 
new purchasing plan. To assume that the decision indicates a 
suddenly-acquired preference by the Government for free enter- 
prise and an overnight realisation of the dangers of bulk purchase 
would be groundless. 
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Holiday Camp Boom 


An overwhelming success was assured for Butlin Properties 
issue at par of £450,000 4 per cent debenture stock and 400,000 
5 per cent £1 preference shares before lists opened on Wednesday 
this week. The company will own three freehold holiday camps 
controlled by Butlin’s, Limited, a company formed as recently 
as 1937 to run holiday camps and amusement parks. The war 
interrupted the growing popularity of the holiday camp idea but 
Mr William Butlin, the managing director of both the parent 
company and the new property holding subsidiary, built thre: 
camps on Government account early in the war at Filey, Pwllheli 
and Ayr which, owing to their construction on holiday camp lines, 
could be easily readapted after the war. These properties have 
been purchased (under the terms of a far-sighted agreement) by 
Butlin’s, Ltd., from the Government for £775,250—approximately 
60 per cent of cost. They are capable of accommodating 280,000 
persons each season for a week’s holiday. 


The financing of the new properties by a separate company 
follows a well-established pre-war precedent. The method enables 
the parent concern to meet their cost by means of a rent charge, 
which in effect ranks in advance of its own dividend requirements 
but does not dilute its equity. The Properties Company, similarly, 
can raise capital on favourable fixed-interest terms since the rent 
charge is satisfactorily secured even on the parent company’s profits 
—in effect, of course, the charge ranks higher among the parent 
company’s working expenses. And the circle is completed, in 
this case, by an arrangement which gives the Properties Com- 
pany the benefit of 10 per cent (and 25 per cent after September, 
1947) in any surplus profits of Butlin’s, Ltd., after the latter has 
earned 25 per cent on the present ordinary capital—a bonus which 
increases the cover for the publicly held debentures and prefer- 
ence shares and may enable the Properties Company directors, 
if they wish, to speed up the repurchase of the debenture stock, 
though ultimately it must revert to the equitable benefit of the 
parent company itself. As last year’s profits of Butlin’s, though 
still obviously sub-normal, were equivalent to about 4o per cent 
on the increased capital, this circulatory arrangement will pre- 
sumably become effective in the near future. 


Holiday camps have caught the stock market’s imagination 
almost as keenly as Orange Free State Gold shares. The Douglas 
Holiday Camps episode is still fresh in the speculative investor’s 
mind. In an era of ample popular spending power, holidays with 
pay and possibly “staggered” holidays too, the expectation of 
profit from well-run holiday camps can obvicusly be put very 
high. To reach this conclusion it is unnecessary either to sup- 
pose that the camps are objectionable on social grounds—clearly 
they are vastly superior to the drab seaside boarding house—or 
that they may provide new schools for mountaineers and lovers 
of the British countryside. All that they do is to meet a popular 
want; it is on that basis that their organisers deserve—and are 
getting—a satisfactory reward for their enterprise. 


* * * 


New Shipbuilding Peak 


At the end of March, 1,676,103 tons of merchant shipping 
were under construction in British shipyards according to Lloyd’s 
Register, compared with 1,612,810 tons at the end of December. 
Such figures recall the prosperous years just after the last war 
when the yards were working to capacity ; in fact, the first quarter’s 
iaunchings this year of 229,526 tons—equivalent to a rate of 918,104 
for the year—compares favourably with the annual average tonnage 
of 1,083,678 built over the years 1919 to 1921. Of the total, 93.8 per 
cent of tonnage under construction is for sale in this country. 
Publication of world tonnage under construction has now been 
iesumed ; out of a total of 3,256,926 tons (excluding Russia, Poland 
and the late Axis States), Great Britain and Ireland are building 
51.5 per cent. Of the 403 ships building in Britain, 42 per cent are 
motor-ships, compared with 55 per cent for the rest of the world. 

Much of the new tonnage consists of passenger and specialised 
ships. The yards are working to near capacity, but so far there has 
been no difficulty in obtaining licences to build. Those owners of 
cargo tonnage, however, who are not pressed for ships seem more 
disposed to wait until clearer answers can be provided to a number 
of important questions—including the disposal of American surplus 
tonnage, the outlook for British exports, especially coal, and the 
trend of shipbuilding costs, which are at present so high. If 
orders for tramp tonnage came slong in any greatly increased 
volume, some form of rationing of shipbuilding capacity among 
the various types of tonnage might be necessary. Even without 
2 further increase in cargo tonnage orders, the large passenger 
ships at present on the stocks and the large volume of shipyard 
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repairs to be executed on liner tonnage as it is de-requisitioned yijj 
ensure that the shipbuilding industry will have to work to Capacity 
for some time to come. 


® ox *x 


Unloading Exchequer Bonds 


Some indication of the scale of the recent official sales of 
13 per Cent Exchequer Bonds, through the “ back-door” tap 
can be gleaned from the latest floating debt statement. In the 
four weeks to April 27th, total floating debt rose by £129 million, 
but less than half this increase occurred in that part of the 
debt which is available to the money market and the banks. The 
total of tender Treasury bills rose by £80 million, to £1,829 
million, but outstanding Treasury deposit receipts again de- 
clined, by £16 million. Allowing for a repayment of Bank ways 
and means, departmental holdings of floating debt—tap bills and 
ways and means advances—rose by £80 million. This is a large 
movement, for during this period the authorities have sub- 
stantially increased their absorption of the bonds due for re- 
demption this summer. Moreover, on at least one occasion dur- 
ing the month, there was apparently an appreciable official 
participation at the Treasury bill tender, so that part of the 
expansion of the tender bill issue must be regarded as analogous 
to an increase in tap bills. If these factors are taken into account, 
it is evident that the release of Exchequer bonds must have sub- 
stantially exceeded £100 million by the end of last week. 
The last-minute rush for tax reserve certificates, before the 
reduction in the interest rate, proves to have been rather smaller 
than market observations had suggested. New subscriptions in 
April totalled £39.7 million, which, though £11 million more 
than the month’s redemptions, was actually almost £12 million 
less than in March (when, however, there were excess redemp- 
tions of £50 million). Demand for the Defence Bonds, the rate 
on which has now dropped to 2} per cent, is believed to have been 
substantial during the closing days of April, but in the period 
covered by the debt statement was also rather smaller than might 
nave been expected. It totalled £28.4 million, which, though the 
largest monthly figure since the Thanksgiving campaign, is only 
just over £3 million more than in March, when, however, the 
return covered a five-week period. It is evident that Mr Dalton 
has chosen an inauspicious moment to reduce the rate, for, with 
the beginning of the holiday season, “small” savings are shrink- 
ing further. Savings Certificates in the five weeks to end-March 
produced only £2,550,000 net, while in the following four weeks 
there was again a net deficit—redemptions totalled {11,450,000 
and new sales only £11,300,000. 


* * ® 


Rayon Weaving Improvements 


Hard on the heels of Mr Samuel Courtauld’s disclosures on 
the company’s proposed rayon weaving developments comes 4 
report from the rayon weavers’ delegation to the United States, 
which was sponsored by the British Rayon Federation. The five 


- members of che Rayon Weaving Association have made a com- 


prehensive survey of the latest machinery developments and 
production methods for rayon and spun rayon weaving in New 
England. The report is factual and intended for members of 
the Rayon Federation. Wence the text is not available for 
general publication. 

It is known, however, that among their conclusions the dele- 
gation emphasise the improved quality of product and the lower 
costs which can be obtained from automatic plant installations 
operated on modern American lines. To realise these economies 
in turn involves a high standard of perfection of yarn package, 
a modern wage structure based on a multiple shift system m 
weaving as well as in spinning, the application of new methods 
of assessing the output of ines and workers, and controlled 
temperature and humidity in factories. 

The report will probably receive a mixed reception in the in- 
dustry. The delegation, obviously impressed by the results of 
increased mechanisation based on scientific machinery research, 
modern factories and multiple shift-working, are thinking on the 
same lines as the chairman of Courtaulds—a view doubtless shared 
in principle by other large rayon producers in this country. 
But many firms weaving rayon fabrics on adapted “ Lancashire 
looms are likely to emphasise that large financial resources, and 
priorities for building materials and machines are necessary 
before automatic machinery can be installed. New plant may 1" 
fact cost as much as ten times the price of existing plant, que 
apart from the cost of new power installations and new factories 
to house them. In the past, machinery research has not been 4 
prominent feature of the rayon, or any other, section of the textile 
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The Needs of Industry 


In every section of industry careful planning 
will be necessary in order to re-establish and 


develop home and export markets. Financial 


problems of great magnitude will have to be 


tackled. The three banks with their accumu- 
lated store of knowledge of commercial and 
general industrial banking are well equipped 
to assist. They command wide resources 


which are at the service of their customers. 


ROYAL BANK OF SCOTLAND 

Founded 1727 Edinburgh, London and Branches 
GLYN, MILLS & CO. 

Founded 1753 London 
WILLIAMS DEACON’S BANK LIMITED 

Founded 1771 Manchester, London and Branches 
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BRITISH LAW 
For JUSTICE 





and! 
“THE BRITISH LAW” 


For INSURANCE 


Head Office 


31/32 King Street, Cheapside, London, E.C.2 


Telephone: MONarch 7611 


What about buying the 
house you are renting? 


Your Landlord may be willing to sell 
you the house in which you live. Con- 
sider the advantages. You know the 
house. You avoid the worry of house 
hunting, and the expense of moving. 
The price to a tenant purchaser may be 
a favourable one. Talk the matter over 
with your Landlord . . . Ask for our 
special ‘From Tenant to Owner’ leaflet... 
We are very willing to help you. 


ABBEY NATIONAL 
BUILDING SOCIETY 


HEAD OFFICE: 
ABBEY HOUSE, BAKER STREET, N.W.1. Wel. 8282 - 
ChiefCity Office : National House, Moorgate,E.C.2.Cen.6525 


“lf they can 
offer me this on 
CAR INSURANGE 


—what about my other insurances? ” 


man is apt to start thinking when he considers 

the security, the prompt service, the reasonable 
terms and attractive bonuses he gets from the Company 
that insures more motorists than any other. And 
when he realises that the ‘ General’ gives similar 
solid benefits and equally fair terms for Fire, Life, 
Accident, Property—in fact, in every field of insurance 
including, of course, aviation—well, he’s wise if he 
translates thought into action. Why not write now 
and get the facts for yourself? 


BRANCHES EVERYWHERE CLAIMS PAID £116,000,000 


GENERAL 


ACCIDENT FIRE AND LIFE 
ASSURANCE CORPORATION LIMITED 
Chief Offices 
GENERAL BUILDINGS - PERTH - SCOTLAND 
GENERAL BUILDINGS - ALDWYCH - LONDON - W.C2 
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industry. The setting up of a Machinery Committee by the 
British Rayon Federat.on st least recognises this fact and might 
be the first s.age towards the development of a precision rayon 
weaving machine with a pre-determined performance on which 
scientific production methods could be based. The urgent need 
is for development on the weaving side of the industry, in 
which Britain is lagging. Close association between the 
British and American rayon spinning industries before the war 
involving the exchange of patents ensured similar opportunities 
for developing new spinning techniques in both countries. 

These are long-term problems. At present there is a shortage 
of technical skiiled labour, machinery capacity and foreign ex- 
change to purchase plant abroad. Plans for the industry as a 
whole are not yet at the blueprint siage. It is encouraging, 
however, that the major rayon yarn producers, as well as the 
delegation, are thinking in terms of modern large-scale produc- 
tion, for they will exert considerable influence on the rest of the 
industry by example and possibly by technical assistance. In- 
creased mechanisation of the American rayon industry has been 
made possible by the expanding market for rayon products there. 
A similar expansion of the total market will obviously have to go 
hand in hand with multiple-shift working in this country. Mean- 
while the delegation recommend that means should be found to 
compare the efficiency of modern machinery and existing equip- 
ment, that statistics should be collected by an independent 
organisation and passed to the trade, and that a new wages system 
should be applied to the weaving industry with its present equip- 
ment. If these suggestions are accepted they should help to set 
the stage for modernisation of rayon weaving. 


* * * 


Gompulsory Brick Parade 


A measure of the shortage of labour in the brick industry can 
be obtained from the decision to return to the industry all former 
brickmakers now in the Services, nearly all in the Army, who 
have declined release under Class B. The soldier-brickmakers 
will receive their service pay and allowances and the Government 
will be responsible for billeting them. Direction will last six 
months, or up to the date of normal Class A release, whichever 
is earlier. Before direction, a further appeal will be made to the 
men to accept a Class B release, failing which they will be directed, 
probably to their former employers to facilitate billeting arrange- 
ments, Church parade is no longer to be compulsory, but brick- 
making will be. Is this precedent to be followed for coal, too? 

While the addition of a few workers to individual brickworks 
may help to restore the balance of the labour force in certain 
cases ‘those who require so much goading into their former 
employment are not likely to make particularly efficient operatives 
temporarily, or to increase the brick-making labour force per- 
manently. Nor are their numbers likely to be sufficient to make 
a substantial and timely contribution to brick output. More far- 
sighted measures are necessary if the brick famine is to be averted. 


* * * 


Anglo American Corporation 


Profits of Anglo American Corporation were little changed 
last year at £1,831,976, and the dividend was maintained at 4s. 
per ros. share, though it was payable on an increased capital. 
The published profits, as usual, do not differentiate between in- 
vestment income and dealing profits and do not disclose any 
provision for writing down share portfolios. These appear at 
£9,245,795§ in the balance-sheet for December 31st, but the market 
valuation amounted to no less than £23,565,618. On the basis of 
the market value of the portfolio, the break-up value of Anglo- 
American Corporation ordinary shares would be £4 6s. 9d. com- 
pared with the current market price of 63. 

After last year’s purchase of the bulk of the shares of Lewis and 
Marks Anglo American Corporation has a pre-eminent position 
in the new Orange Free State prospects. Sir Ernest Oppenheimer 
has estimated that six or seven out of a possible ten or eleven 
mines will be under Anglo American control. In eight of th 
Orange Free State Investment Trust will have substanti 
interests. The outlook for the lange Daggafontein mine is satis- 
factory ; this property and the other medium -life producers at 
the east end of the Rand should:continue to»provide a satisfactory 
return. The Corporation’s interests on the far West Rand (held 
through “ Writs”) include West Wits and its offshoots, Western 
Reefs and Western Ultra Deep Levels. 

South African gold mining interests of the Anglo American 
Corporation are supplemented by large interesis. in diamond 
nining (held through the Anglo American Investment. Trust) and 
in Rhodesian copper, with direct interests in several of the mines 
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and indirect interests through Rhodesian Anglo American, The 
chairman in his speech last week made particuiar reference to the 
prospects of the richly mineralised N’Cnanga. This recital of the 
Corporation’s interests suggests that ats dynamic days are far from 
over. The lay investor may reflect that the mining finanee 
house is the safest, and in the long run the cheapest, way of 
taking an interest both in established and developing goldfie!ds 


x x * 


Diamond Profits and Prices 


The annual reports for 194s of De Beers Consolidated and 
its associate Consolidated Diamond Mines of South-West Africa 
show another successful year. Diamond account profits ex- 
ceeded £8,000,000 for De Beers and £2,500,000 for Consolidated 
Diamond Mines; De Beers obtained nearly £1,000,000 from 
investments, which include a controlling interest in Consolidated 
Diamonds and holdings in the Diamond Corporation and De 
Beers Industrial Corporation. The 30s. distribution on the deferred 
shares was conservative, particularly as no dividend was paid by 
the Diamond Corporation. 

The division of the marketing organisation of the diamond 
industry between industrial diamonds, which are now handled 
by Industrial Distributors (1946), and gem stones recognises the 
growing importance of industrial diamonds and the desirability 
of regarding them as a separate product from gem stones, for 
which the market has always shown wider fluctuations. Pros- 
pects for an expanding peaceume demand for industrial diamonds 
(even if it runs somewhat below the wartime level) are excellent. 
Indeed, the present problem is to distribute the present limited 
output of industrial diamonds so that processes for which they 
are essential can be given preference over those in which sub- 
stitutes can if mecessary be used. In gem stones the force of 
demand is no less powerful, but price policy differs considerably 
compared with industrial stones. Historically, diamond prices have 
moved with gold prices, and the interests of producers, dealers 
and purchasers are alike in that a slump in prices would upset the 
whole industry. The Diamond Trading Company has recently 
announced increased prices for gem diamonds to a level which 
outstrips the general advance in wholesale prices. But it can be 
argued that the retail prices of gem stones have long shown a 
much larger rise than the prices fixed by the Diamond Trading 
Company, and that producers are entitled to some benefit from 
the greater sums now being spent by the public (including, of 
course, the American public) on gem diamonds. 


Shorter Notes 


The negotiations for fusion between Lloyd’s Register of Ship- 
ping and the British Corporation Register of Shipping and At- 
craft have for the time being broken down. No reasons have been 
given why the British Corporation have failed to endorse the 
recommendations of the joint negotiating committee, but since it 
is a Scottish company, local patriotism may have influenced 4 
minority of its members to withhold their support. Due regard 
should be paid to local interest at its best, but there are good 
arguments for regarding the classification of shipping and the 
maintenance of surveying standards as a single public service. 
For this reason, it is regrettable that a mutually agreeable scheme 
of amalgamaticn has failed. 

* 


The Government’s sale of surplus ships has so far produced 
£20,600,000. They included 28 vessels in Group 3 sold for 
£898,900 and 30 smaller vessels in Group 4 sold for £229,450. 
The table of results of Group 2A, published in The Economist of 
April 13th, omitted a miscellaneous group of 12 ships of which 
two were sold and 10 remained. A second disposal scheme has 
now been announced in which tenders for purchase or charter 
must reach the Ministry of Transport by June 1st. This scheme 
will be open to owners who did not lose similar tonnage during 
the war, and basic prices have been adjusted to accord with the 
condition of the ships. Certain small ships may also be acquired 
by foreign buyers, 

* 


Information given in a Shorter Note in The Economist of 
April 2oth on the plywood industry was regrettably misleading 
Monthly imports have been roughly halved, from 50 million 
square feet in 1939 to 25 million square feet in the first quarter 
of 1946... Home production before the war was-half a million 
square feet monthly ; the rate for the first quarter of this yeat 
has been running, at §} million square feet monthly 
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Now—the car has come ! 
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THE DAILY ROUND 


It is a comfortable thought when 
facing the daily round to know 
that in one’s pocket is a packet of 
Tees «2 a 





The New Lanchester ‘Ten? 


THE HIGH PERFORMANCE of this new Lanchester suggests much 
| more than a‘ Ten.” You can cruise unconcernedly at 55 m.p.h., and 
65 m.p.h. is well within the car’s capabilities. Two special Dai 
features are standard — Fluid Transmission for smooth gear-changing, 
and patented independent front-wheel suspension for fine road- 
holding and cornering. Bodywork too is unusually liberal—both 
for occupants and for luggage-space. All in all, this is the most 
remarkable ‘ Ten’ ever made. 

With the WES) 6 Light Salom- - - - £525 
Daimler Fluid Transmission A werk® = (plus purchase tax £146-11-8) 
(Licasel wader Vulcan Sinclair and sata 


Déimler patenis) BY APPORCT MENT 
MOTOR CAR MANUFACTURERS 
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. »ee. Yes, the whisky situation is 


still difficult. We for our part are 
making every effort to distribute 
: our White Horse on as generous 
1e 
and fair a scale as possible. If you 
d e 
i are not so lucky as to get it as 
O. 
of e 6 
h often as you wish, please continue 
as 
> to show forbearance with your 
ag 
4 supplier. Better times will come, 
when there'll be more White Horse 
of 
. and we shall all be glad. 
> MAXIMUM PRICES :—Bob. 25/9; $-Bot. 13/6 
ar as fixed by the Scotch Whisky Acsociation 


WHITE HORSE DISTILLERS LTD 
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—MEDIUM OR MILD 


The. Lanchester Motor Company Ltd., Coventry and London 
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More nimble than ever... 


Seldom has the nimble sixpence accomplished 
so much . . . sixpence per lb. per thousand 
miles! . . . this is a cargo rate made possible 
by the introduction of the “‘ Bristol” Freighter 
... making air delivery an economical method 
of taking our exports to countries wanting 
them . . . making air delivery an economical 
method of bringing to Britain those goods 
which distance, hitherto, has denied us. 
The “Bristol” Freighter and its passenger 
counterpart, the “Wayfarer,” set new standards 
in cargo and passenger air transportation 

. opening up new spheres of activity 
for both industry and the individual. 





PLAIN OR CORK TiPS- 
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THE BRISTOL AEROPLANE CO. LTD 
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COMPANY MEETINGS 


RICHARD COSTAIN, LIMITED 


WIDE SCOPE OF ACTIVITIES 
MR R. R. COSTAIN’S SPEECH 


The thirteenth ordinary general meeting 
of Richard Costain, Ltd., was held, on the 
30th ultimo, at Chichester Room, Dolphin 
Square, London, S.W., Mr R. R. Costdin 
(chairman and joint managing director) 
presiding. 

The Chairman, in the course of his 
speech, said: Turning to the accounts of the 
company, you will notice that for the first 
time, in addition to the statutory balance- 
sheet, we show a consolidated balance-sheet 
and a consolidated profit and loss account. 
The new form of presentation of the ac- 
counts has been devised in order to comply 
as far as practicable with the recommenda- 
tions of the Cohen Report on the Companies 
Act. This, quite naturally, makes compari- 
son with previous years more difficult 
in order to assist you in this matter, I would 
point out that during the war years, it was 
considered prudent by your directors for 
the main subsidiary companies to retain their 
profits and, for the first time in six years, 
profits from these subsidiaries have been 
brought into the parent company’s accounts 
by way of dividend. I would inform you 
that if this had not been so, the profits of the 
parent company for this year would have 
been slightly below the previous year’s 
figures, 

Since the date to which the accounts are 
made up, the two main subsidiaries have re- 
paid their existing mortgages by means of 
the issue of a Three and Three-Quarter per 
Cent. debenture, which has put their own 
borrowings on a much more satisfactory 
basis and has also enabled them to repay the 
lasge loans made to them by the parent com- 
pany. The parent company’s balance-sheet 
and financial position has also been consider- 
ablv_ stren by the receipt of these 


_ large sums from the subsidiary companies. 


PROFIT AND DIVIDEND 


The accounts show a net profit for the year 
of £80,665, which with the amount brought 
forward gives an available balance of 
£108,014. Having made the necessary pro- 


visions for dividend on preference shares and . 


preference share capital redemption reserve, 
we propose to provide £10,000 for staff pen- 
sion and insurance scheme (this provisicn 
being in addition to the company’s normal 
contributions, which have been charged 
against the trading profits for the year), and 
we also recommend an ordinary dividend of 
IO per cent., less income tax, which leaves a 
balance to be. carried forward of over 
£56,000. In view of the uncertainties of the 
future, we suggest that the carry-forward 
should be left at its present substantial figure. 

In considering the future, I think it is fair 
to say that never in the history of the indus- 
try has the prospect been clouded with more 
uncertainty: Your company has the capacity, 
equipment, and will carry out all kinds of 
building and civil engineering work. Housing 
is to-day’s clamant need, and no company in 
the industry has had a larger experience than 
ycur own in the erection of houses of all types 
for local authorities as well as on your own 
estates. 

It is my profound conviction that the 
Government is failing in its duty to the 
country because of its reluctance to make full 
and proper use of the experience and skill of 
private enterprise. I am certain that the 
flexibility and adaptability of private enter- 
prise is more suited, during this difficult 
period of shortages in materials and labour, 
to the production of houses than any alterna- 
tive type of organisation. 


HAMPERING EFFECT OF CONTROLS 


The Government insists, however, on the 
virtual elimination of private enterprise 


building, and we therefore have to operate a 
second-best policy. In pursuit of this your 
directors are endeavouring with some success 
to arrange contracts with local authorities, 
but, even in this field, the imposition of more 


‘and more controls is limiting our effective- 


ness. 

A not inconsiderable by-preduct of these 
controls is the enlargement of the adminis- 
trative staff which is required to deal with 
them. Your staff is now more than 
that which was required before the war, and 
this, of course, ultimately means increased 
cost to the house owner or occupier. 


REINFORCED CONCRETE UNITS 


On many occasions during the last twelve 
months, I have commented publicly on the 
coming shortage of materials, especially bricks, 
and asserted that this would have a serious 
effect on the output of houses. Because of 
this knowledge, your company has carried out 
considerable research in alternative methods 
of construction. One of the results of this 
research has been the establishment of fac- 
tories to produce reinforced concrete units 
in substitution for brickwork. This type of 
house construction is one which has the full 
approval and support of the Government 
Departments concerned. Some of the houses 
have already been completed, and reports re- 
ceived from such local authorities as have in- 
spected them are most encouraging. While 
resulting in getting houses erected more 
speedily than traditional methods, this type 
of construction wil! not be economical until 
the Government places long-term contracts, 
or allows your company the necessary scope 
to develop the house more freely as private 
enterprise 

“We are also concermed, as members of a 
group of contractors, in the erection of a 
non-traditional fouse sponsored by British 
Steel Houses, Ltd. We hope, providing 
Government controlled materials are made 
available, to erect a considerable number of 
these houses during the ensuing year. 


ASSURING FUTURE STABILITY 


I have referred at some length to the diffi- 
culties we are experiencing over the housing 
problem, because it is of such immediate 
importance, but I would like to assure you 
that the other branches of our company deal- 
ing with both building and civil engineering 
work at home and abroad, are organised to 
handle the tremendous amount of work 
which we hope will materialise in the near 
future. “ 

From the foregoing, it can be seen that your 
directors are making every.effort to ensure 
some stability for the future, but it is quite 
impossible tc predict what this future will 
be. I can only assure the shareholders that 
every effort will be made, as in the past, to 
meet changing conditions as they arise. 
During the war years, the Service agreements 
into which certain of your directors had 
entered, expired, and, in order to maintain 
continuity of direction, these directors have 
agreed to enter into further agreements ‘ex- 
tending over a period of ten ‘years. 

The Chairman concluded by paying a 
tribute to all employees for their. whole- 
hearted and loyal co-operation throughout 
the year. 

The report and accounts were unanimously 
adopted. 

The retiring directors, the Rt. Hon. Lord 
Clwyd and Mr R. M. Wynne Edwards, 


were and the joint audi 
Messrs | Worley and Sons and Messrs 
Peat, ck, Mitchell and Co., having 


been -ceappointed, the proceedings ter- 
minated, “> Sean oe s 
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ANGLO-PALESTINE BANK, 
LIMITED 


SATISFACTORY FIGURES 
MR L. BRAUDO’S STATEMENT 


The forty-fourth annual general meeting 
of the Anglo-Palestire Bank, Limited, Wis 
held, on the 29th ultimo, at Stafford House 
King William Street, London, E.C. 

The following is the statement of the 
chairman, Mr L. Braudo, circulated with 
the report and accounts: 

I have much pleasure in presenting the 
bank’s report and accounts for the yer 
1945. : 


ENCOURAGING FEATURES 


Many encouraging “things can be said 
about developments in Palestine during th: 
past year. The reconversion of industry to, 

basis has been quicker and, so 

» More successful than was expected ; 
year or two ago. The import trade has 
received a great stimulus through the partial 
removal of war-time restrictions and the in- 
creasing availability of supplies. The 
rehabilitation of the citrus groves is progress- 
ing, the total crop of the season being 
estimated at about 9,000,000 cases. Mixed 
farming is continuously increasing its output. 
There is no unemployment; in fact 3 
considerable shortage of labour is being 
experienced. 

On the other hand, price and wage levels 
so far show no tendency to fall; supplies from 
abroad have unul now been neither abundant 
enough nor cheap enough to affect the price 
level. The process of adjustment of local 
prices to world levels proves to be slower 
than was. anticipated, and will no doubt 
be bound up with certain difficulties, but 
the resilience which Palestine has shown 
under very trying circumstances in the past 
inspires confidence in its capacity to over- 
come them. 

There is every reason to expect that the 
Government Budget will balance satisfac- 
torily both in respect of the financial year 
just ended amd the mew financial year which 
we have now. entered. 


INCREASED DEPOSITS 


The bank’s balance-sheet figures will, I am 
sure, be found satisfactory. Deposits have 
naturally mot grown at the same pace 25 
during the preceding two years, but neverthe- 
less show an increase of about £6,500,009, 
being 18 per cent. above last year’s totl. 
The real signs of progress are, of course, 
to be found on the assets side. “ Loans 
and advances,” which appeared in last 
year’s accounts at £3,566,000, which 1 
practically the same figure as in the last pre- 
wat balance sheet, have more than doubled 
during the year, while documentary credits 
outstanding appear at more than four umes 
the 1944 figure.: I need hardly say ‘that, 
while such a position is eminently satisfac- 
tory, expansion at this pace calls for careful 
watching, and this, I may assure you, is no 
lacking. 

In view of . the. growing interest which 
the public is taking in various Palestina 
investments, the need has long been felt for 
a local investment. company which would 
afford the public an opportunity of spreading 
its risks. The organisation of the local money 
market has not yet advanced sufficiently © 
offer room for such a company without the 
bank’s support, and the bank, therefore, in 
the course of the year, subscribed for 
£P 100,000 ordinary. shares in such a com 
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pany which had, at the end of the year, issued 
to the public a further amount of about 
£P350,000 in preference shares and deben- 
tures. 


LONDON OFFICES 


The London offices of the bank, which 
were established in Walbrook, during the 
war shared the fate of the whole of that 
thoroughfare, and since then we have had to 
manage in temporary offices in King William 
Street. Shareholders will be interested to 
hear that last year we acquired suitable 
premises in Gracechurch Street which will, 
I hope, be at our disposal towards the end 
of the present year. 

The profit for the year has again been satis- 
factory as the accounts show. After allo- 
cating £50,000 to the reserve fund and 
{50,000 to contingencies fund, the directors 
are able to recommend the payment of a 
dividend of 6 per cent., tax free, on the 
ordinary and “A” ordinary shares for the 
year 1945. At tMis rate the dividend will 
exceed last year’s dividend by 1 per cent., 
tax free. ; 

The report and accounts were unanimously 
adopted ; the retiring directors, Mr A. Hantke 
and Mr L, Istorik, were re-elected ; and the 
auditors, Messrs Jackson Pixley and Com- 
pany, having been reappointed, the proceed- 
ings terminated, 


NORTH BRITISH AND 
MERCANTILE INSURANCE 


COMPANY, LIMITED 
DIVIDEND INCREASED 


The annual general meeting of the North 
British and Mercantile Insurance Company, 
Limited, will be held in Edinburgh on 
May 9. 

The following is an extract from the state- 
ment by the Honourable Arthur O’Crichton, 
the chairman, in connection with the ac- 
counts for the year ended December 31, 
1945: 

In the Life Department the new business 
amounted to the satisfactory total of 
£3,098,566, an increase of £538,085 over the 
1944 figure, and indications to date are that 
a still larger amount of business will be 
underwritten during this year. Our Annuity 
Fund continues to grow and has now passed 
the {10,000,000 mark. 

In the Fire Department premiums show a 
further increase from {4,062,228 to 
£4,380,547, but this rise has been accom- 
panied by a more than proportionate in- 
crease in losses and expenses. The under- 
writing profit, after providing the usual re- 
serve of 40 per cent. for unexpired risks, 
amounted to £148,753 (3.40 per cent.), which 
compares with £133,624 (3.29 per cent.) for 
the previous year. 

The Railway Passengers Assurance Com- 
pany, which transacts our casualty business, 
feports premiums for 1945 amounting to 
£1,620,216, against £1,496,047 last year. 
Underwriting profit amounted to £68,214 
(4.21 per cent.), compared with £124,645 
(8.33 per cent.) in the previous year. 

Our marine business is carried on by the 

Marine Insurance Company, Limited. 
¢ premium income for 1945 amounted to 
£674,618 against £770,470 in 1944. £150,000 

8 been transferred to profit and loss ac- 
count from profits ef past years now closed. 
Fi Fue Art and General mavaniaiee Com- 

y, Limited, showed premiums for 1945 
amounting to £473,333, compared with 
£448,863 for 1944. underwriting 
Profit was £63,408 (13.40 per cent.), against 
£74,506 (16.60 per cent.). 

The directors recommend a dividend of 
78. per share, less income-tax, compared with 
6s. 3d. paid last year. 
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MAYPOLE DAIRY COMPANY, LIMITED 


TURNOVER MAINTAINED 
SIR GEORGE SCHUSTER’S REVIEW 


The forty-eighth annual general meeting 
of the Ordinary shareholders of the Maypole 
Dairy Company, Limited, will be held at 
Winchester House, Old Broad Street, Lon- 
don, E.C., on the 24th May. 

The following is an extract from the 
annual review by the chairman (Sir George 
Schuster, K.CS1, KCMG. CB,, 
M.C.), circulated with the report and 
accoumls : — 

Hopes that the end of the war would 
bring with it some improvement in food 
supplies have not materialised. The claims 
from starving people in Europe and the 


.Far East, combined with the results of 


drought and bad harvests, have meant a 
deterioration in the supplies of foodstuffs 
available for this country, and the British 
people have, therefore, had to accept further 
sacrifices during the past year. In these 
circumstances it can be regarded as satis- 
factory that the Maypole Company and its 
subsidiaries have been able to maintain their 
turnover. 

Trading results of the group, however, at 
£291,819, against £341,002 for the previous 
year, show a decline. This is mainly due 
to higher wages brought about by a general 
increase in the basic rate of wages. The 
necessary provision for taxation is less and, 
after allowing for this, the decline in net 
profits is £26,683. This reduction in profits 
has been more than offset by £38,696 re- 
ceived in dividends and other income from 
the Danish companies in respect of the 
years 1940 to 1944 inclusive, which, owing 
to the war, could not be brought into the 
accounts in their appropriate years. We are 
proposing to allocate £28,250 to the reserve 
for modernisation of premises, as against 
£25,000 for 1944. The final result, after 
allowing for some increased appropriations 
by the subsidiaries, is that the net profit 
available for distribution is £108,901, as 
against £103,112 last year. 


DANISH SUBSIDIARIES 


The company’s main interests in Den- 
mark are represented by its investments in 
Maypole Dairy Company A/S. and Poul 
Rutzou and Co. A/S., in which it holds 
98 per cent. of the share capital, the re- 
maining 2 per cent. being held by the local 
management. 

Before the German invasion of Denmark 
in April, 1940, the main business of these 
companies was the handling of butter and 
eggs, the bulk of which were shipped to 
this country for sale in the company’s retail 
branches. Except for small local sales, any 
surplus produce not required by us was ex- 

to adjacent European countries. 
During the German occupation our Danish 
management were allowed to continue their 
business, but as shipments to this country 
were no longer possible they had to find 
fresh sélling outiets. This they succeeded 
in doing by the development ef a large 
wholesale trade in Denmark. At the same 
time they have expanded their activities in 
other directions. Their new ventures in- 
cluded the sake of specially vitaminised 
poultry and cattle foods which are claimed 
both to improve the condition of the ani- 
mals and to increase the yield of eggs and 
milk. They also built up a trade in fruit, 
vegetables and other articles of food which 
can be suitably linked with the collection 
and distribution of their products. 

Great credit is due to the Boards of Man- 
agement of these companies for the way in 
which they have succeeded in maintaining 
their buying connections and developing 
their local trade, while at the same time 
showing a good return on our capital. 

Shi ts of Danish butter and eggs have 
now aggre te to this country. These, 


however, are covered by bulk buying 
arrangements made between the British and 
Danish Governments, so that we are still 
debarred from getting the advantages due 
to us from the direct buying arrangements 
which we had prior to the war through these 
subsidiaries. 


FUTURE POLICY 


It is still not possible to work out our 
precise plans for the future, largely because 
of the continued necessity for controls and 
the uncertainty of Government policy as to 
when and to what extent these controls will 
be relaxed. 


As I have indicated in previous reviews, 
the war has brought our company special 
difficulties. Maypole shops, prior to the 
Wat, specialised in certain lines such as eggs, 
butter, margarine and tea, for which we 
Organised our Own supplies so as to obtain 
goods of special quality for sale to the con- 
sumer in the freshest possible condition. 
By this means our trade was steadily in- 
creased and we built up a valuable goodwill 
with our customers. The war changed all 
that, and the effect of controls has meant 
that we are only able to sell what the Govern- 
ment allocates to us. 


I believe that concerns like ours, with 
specialised knowledge of commodities, and 
close contact with the consuming public, 
must still play an i tant part in the dis- 
tnbut:on of foodstuffs. Central buying by 
Governments may be necessary in times of 
scarcity, but when these are over it is essen- 
tial that organisations like ours should have 
the liberty and incentive to give the public 
all their advantages of selective quality, 


Even if during the present shortage, the 
Government has to continue control of the 
total mmport and distribution of essential 
foodstuffs, it would assist retailers like our- 
selves to recover what they have lost in a 
time of national crisis if, within the frame- 
work of the Government’s scheme, goods 
were allocated for distribution through their 
normal pre-war channels. This would heip 
to restore a healthy competitive spirit and 
at the same time tend to make producers 


more anxious to improve the quality of the 
goods supplied. 


The net profit available for distribution 
amounts to £108,901. 


After providing for the dividends on the 
preference and preferred ordinary shares and 
the usual allocation to reserve and staff 
provident fund, we are able to pay the de- 
ferred dividend of 3 per cent. 


PROSPECTS 


The company’s prospects for 1946 are 
bound up inseparably with the question of 
supplies and the extent to which relaxation 
in control of production and sale may be 
possible. It seems unlikely that there will be 
any substantial lifting of controls in the near 
future and we must be content, therefore, 
tO Maintain our organisation in such a state 
of efficiency and reyliness that it can take 
full advantage of any improvement in the 
supply position as aud when this comes 
about. 


In this connection, consideration is being 
given to the repair and modernisation of our 
branches for which we have, as you know, 
set aside a large appropriation from profits 
im past years, and as soon as conditions 
permit, this work will be commenced. 
Taking a longer view, the foundations of 
our Organisation are good and we are looking 
forward to a big response from the public 
when more normal shopping conditions are 
restored. 
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JOSEPH NATHAN AND COMPANY, LIMITED 


DEVELOPMENT PROGRAMME 


MR ALEC NATHAN’S STATEMENT 


The ferty-sixth annual general meeting of 
Joseph Nathan and Company, Limited, was 
held, on the 26th ultimo, in London, Mr Alec 
Nathan (the chairman) presiding. 


In his statement circulated with the report 
and accounts, the chairman said: 


In each successive year, for a number of 
years past, my statement to the shareholders 
has reaffirmed the policy of the board to 
concentrate the resources of the company into 
the most appropriate channels. During 
the currency of the year to which these 
accounts refer, the war was happily con- 
cluded and it has become possible to take 
the more active steps which have long been 
in our minds. 


The board have continued most actively to 
implement the policy which they have set, 
and further steps have been taken since the 
closing of the accounts under review which 
will have the effect, during the course of the 
present year, of virtually concentrating the 
whole of the resources of the company within 
Glaxo Laboratories, Limited, and its sub- 
eee: When these operations 
are cluded, the ultimate effect, to all 
intents and purposes, will be that your com- 
pany will have but one asset—its share- 
holding in Glaxo Laboratories, Ltd, 


Repayment of Notes—The company’s 
financial resources are at present adequate 
‘to its needs. There is, however, a very 
considerable development programme in 
hand which will call for substantial expendi- 
ture as soon as buildings can be secured and 
deliveries of plant and equipment obtained. 
Unfortunately, these are all subject to un- 
known and considerable delays. Neverthe- 
less, the directors felt it desirable to reach a 
position of maximum freedom from _ the 
restraint necessarily imposed by the obliga- 
tons due to the holders of secured liabilities; 
to that end, the company’s 4} per cent. 
Registered Notes were paid off on March 
30, 1946. 

The past year has again been one in which 
the Glaxo Laboratories have been unable to 
meet all the demands for their food and 
pharmaceutical products. With the cessation 
of hostilities, however, some additional staff 
has become available, and it has been pos- 
sible again to increase the volume of goods 
available. 


PENICILLIN 


Of particular importance has been this 
company’s notable contribution to the quan- 
tity of penicillin produced in this country, 
and, as a result of action taken during the 
year, it has now in operation at Barnard 
Castle, Co. Durham, a very large penicillia 
production unit employing the most modern 
technical developments. The directors have 
noted with satisfaction the keenness with 
which the staff, largely recruited locally, 
have endeavoured io acquire with the utmost 
speed the skill necessary for the successful 
operation of the plant, and, thanks to the 
energy which has been exhibited, a substan- 
tial degree of success has already been 
attained. I 4m sure you will reflect with 
considerable pride and satisfaction upon the 
very material aid which, in this way, your 
company is being privileged to make to the 
cause of health. It gives me very great 
pleasure to pay tribute to the excellence of 
the work of our technical staff in over- 
coming the many difficulties which have to 
be met in bringing a highly complex manu- 
facturing unit into successful production 
within so short a time. 

Other sections of the Glaxo Laboratories 
have not been idle, and new medical pro- 
ducts have been produced, whilst others have 
been presented in improved forms. 


RENEWED EXPORT DRIVE 


Your company has always had a very 
substantial export business. Although dur- 
ing the past few years the restrictions neces- 
sarily imposed have at times severely handi- 
capped our activities, nevertheless we have 
succeeded in keeping the Glaxo Laboratories’ 
overseas organisations alive and active in all 
markets not in «enemy occupation, although 
necessarily with reduced staffs. The recent 
removal of many of the restrictions on export 
trade has enabled the company once again, 
subject to the limitations of materials avail- 
able, to give that drive to its export business 


which has so long been characteristic. It is,* 


however, far from able promptly to fill the 
very large orders which are on hand, and, so 
far as can be seen, it will be a considerable 
time before we can fully overtake the 
demand for the company’s products. 


NEW ZEALAND 


The conditions which have made trading 
so difficult of recent years continued, but, 
with some increase in the volume of goods 
which became available, the turnover was 
fully maintained. 

Your deputy-chairman has recently re- 
turned from a visit to New Zealand, made 
with the object of reorienting our trading 
activities there to bring them into line with 
our general policy. : 

Since the conclusion of the last financial 
year, we have been able to welcome back 
to the organisation many who have been 
absent on service with the Armed Forces. 
Particularly have we been pleased once again 
to have with us a number of our staff who 
had been prisoners of war in Japanese hands. 
We are delighted that, in general, they are 
fit and well and anxious once again to take 
up their responsibilities, whether at home 
Or overseas. 


FIVE-DAY WORKING WEEK 


At home we have long been conscious of 
the excessive hours which war circumstances 
have imposed upon our employees, and we 
have recently, after full consultation with 
representatives of the staff, revised our wage 
rates and hours of work. Wherever possible, 
bearing in mind the nature and character 
of the operations that have to be performed, 
we have introduced the principle of a five- 
day working week, on a standard of re. 
muneration which will encourage a keen and 
loyal staff. In so doing we have, as tar as 
possible, abolished the system of hourly rates 
of pay in favour of the weekly wage packet, 
with its corresponding sense of security and 
responsibility. We have reason to believe 
that our actions have been appreciated by 
the staff and, whilst it is too early yet for a 
definite opinion, we do not think there will 
be any loss of output arising from the sub- 
stantial reduction in working hours that has 
been effected. 


DEVELOPMENT FORESHADOWED 


We recognise that, with the greatly ex- 
panding activities of the company, there are 
new problems to be faced concerning which 
the directors will have occasion to consult 
the shareholders. When such developments 
arise, the earliest opportunity will be taken 
to inform you of the directors’ proposals. 

With the changing conditions which 
characterise every market, both at home and 
abroad, it is difficult to envisage what the 
future may hold for us. We believe, how- 
ever, that our various activities are serving 
a useful, indeed important, purpose in the 
interests of the community. In that belief 
we look forward to the future with assurance. 

The report and accounts were unanimously 


adopted. 
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E.N.V. ENGINEERING 
COMPANY, LIMITED 


The annual general mecting of the com- 
pany was held, on the 24th ultimo, at Win 
oan House, Olid Broad Street. London, 

CC. 2. ; 

Mr C. G. Twallin, C.B.E. (chairman of 
the company), who presided, said: Ladies 
and Gentlemen,—This is our 18th annual 
general meeting. 

The printed accounts and reports have 
been in your hands for some days; with 
your permission we will take them as read. 

Dealing with the principal items in the 
balance-sheet, on the assets side our trade 
debtors are down by £68,680. Our cash 
position is increased by £84,085 ; our invest- 
ments and tax reserve certificates are down 
by £60,400 ; our stock and work in progress 
is up by £19,874; our machinery and plant, 
after providing our customary generous figure 
for depreciation, stands at £68,779, the 
additions to plant during the year amounting 
to £60,683. ° 


Freehold land and buildings have been 
written down to £90,951, and in this con- 
nection I should tell you that prior to the 
outbreak of war we were requested for 
security reasons to establish a dispersal plant. 
We therefore built a branch factory at Per- 
vale, housing a self-contained plant, which 
turned out a large quantity of work for aero 
engines over the war years. When hostilities 
ceased we came to the conclusion that this 
factory was no longer essential. It has been 
sold, and the resultant cash will be dealt 
with in the current year’s accounts. The 
plant has been removed to our main factory 
at Hythe Road, where we have a large tract 
of land on which we hope to erect additional 
workshops when we can obtain permission 
to build. 


We are pleased to be able to report that 
we received no major damage either to our 
plant or workshops as a result of enemy 
action. 


To turn to the liabilities side, our 
creditors, including provision for taxation, 
are reduced by £17,726. 


Reserve account is shown at £200,000, 
and if you approve the suggestion I shall 
make to you shortly, to add £15,000 to this 
account, the figure will amount to £215,000. 
The surplus on profit and loss account 's 
£97,332, compared with £97,513 last year. 

We propose to allocate this balance 4 
follows : 


Proportion of dividend at the rate 
of 5 per cent. per annum on 
the redeemable preference 
shares for the period from 
October 1st to December 31st, £ 
BOGE 75. . -sdpotpoesc he An *8 sain 2 ass 625 
In payment of a final dividend 
tp per cent. on the ordinary 
shares for the year ended 
Decemter 31st, 1945 ....---.- _ 25,000 
and a bonus of 8{ per cent. on 
the ordinary shares ............--: 21,875 
In transferring to reserve account 15,000 
Balance to be carried forward to 
the next year’s accounts .......-- 34,832 


£97,332 


—————ee 


This will make a total distribution for 
the year on the ordinary capital of 261 Pé 
cent. You will notice. there is very little 
difference between the accounts you at 
now considering and those of the previous 
year. 


You will no doubt have noted the advice 
tendered by the Chancellor of the Exchequét 
in his Budget speech with regard to plough 
ing back profits into the business. Those 0 
you who have been shareholders in this com 
pany for a number of years will have ne 
that this has been our invariable practicr, 

A suitable provision has been made. 


deferred repairs which we were not permitted 
to carry out during the war years. 
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The present unsettled state Of industry is 
not conducive toy the ;$ustained effort we 
<pould like to see The switch over from 
war to peace, work bas mot proceeded as 
enoothly or as quickly as we should like, 
partly owing to restrictions and shortages. 
Our work in connection with aero engines 
has fallen off, but we are busy with gearing 
for automobiles, both far lorries and cars. 
We have a full order book, and in response 


to the appeal by the authorities we are add- . 


ing our quota to the export trade. 


I take this opportunity of expressing on 
your behalf appreciation of the work of all 
concerned in producing the figures placed 
before you to-day. 

The report and accounts were adopted. 


THE ROYAL LONDON MUTUAL 
INSURANCE SOCIETY, 
LIMITED 


INCOME £11,600,000 
TOTAL ASSETS £68,000,000 


SUBSCRIPTION TO.WAR LOANS 
£23,000,000 


At the eighty-fifth annual general meeting 
of The Royal London Mutual Insurance 
Society, Limited, Mr J. K. Wiseman, chair- 
man and joint managing director, who pre- 
sided, said: During the year we contributed 
{4,360,000 to new War Our total 
subscription amounts to more than 
£23,000,000. 


The total income for the year amounted 
10 £11,686,000, an increase of £485,000 over 
the previous year. 


The combined premium income amounted 
to £9,192,000, an increase of £347,000 over 
the previous year. 

The total claims and surrenders paid dur- 
ing the year amounted to £4,482,000 ; 
{4.371000 has been added to the funds as 
provision for future payments to pacy- 
holders, these two items together making a 
total of £8,853,000. 

The premium income in the ordinary 
branch (including consideration for annuities 
granted) amounted to £2,443,000, am increase 
of £156,000 over the previous year. The 
new sums assured amounted to £3,893,000, 
an increase of £570,000 over the previous 
year. 

A simple reversionary bonus has been 
allotted on fully-participating policies at the 
rate of £1 per cent. for each year since 1935. 

In the industrial branch the premium in- 
come for the year amourted to £6,748,000, 
an increase of £191,000 over the previous 
year. Claims and surrenders amounted to 
£2,936,000, The fund at the end of the 
year amounted to £44,650,000, an increase 
during the year of £3,761,000. 

A reversionary bonus has been allotted 
under certain tables at the rate of 16s. per 
cent. per annum for 10 years in respect of 
Policies issued on or before December 31, 
1935, and 16s. per cent. per annum for five 
years in respect of policies issued in the 
Years 1936 to 1940. 

The balance-sheet shows that the assets 
total £68,221,000, an increase of £4,466,000 
over the previous year. Stock Exchange 
— represent 83.7 per cent. of the 

Our holding of British Government 
hes now amounts to more ns 

000,000, representi 0.1 cent. 
the total “santa Ten & patochial rates 

municipal and county securities repre- 
sent 7.9 per cent. The aggregate of these 
two groups represents 58.0 per cent. Of the 
tock Exchange securities, 93.7 per cent, are 
Made up of investments in Great Britain and 


Irland and 4 cent. in India, the 
Dominions a Colonial Dependencies. 
dona and accounts were unanimously 
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ASHANTI GOLDFIELDS CORPORATION, 
LIMITED 


MAJOR-GENERAL E. L. SPEARS’ IMPRESSIVE STATEMENT 


At the forty-ninth ordinary general meeting 
of Ashanti Goldfields Corporation, Limited, 
held in London, on the 25th ultimo, Major- 
General Sir Edward L. Spears, K.B.E., C.B., 
M.C. (the chairman), said that his first duty 
was a very sad one, to recall the loss they had 
suffered in the death of their late chairman, 
Mr Batty, whose appointment as President 
of the Corporation they welcomed only a 
year ago. 

He asked the meeting to stand for a few 
moments in tribute to the man who, more 
than any other, had been the guiding spirit 
of the Corporation. 

This was the first annual general meeting 
of the company at which he appeared before 
them as chairman. 

After the difficult war years they were still 
operating under by no means normal condi- 
tions, but few undertakings could look for- 
ward with greater confidence to the future. 
With a reserve of 1,716,853 tons in hand of 
an average value of 21.9 dwts., with a strong 
and high-grade ore body at depth in the 
Ashanti Mine, as well as the prospects of 
large low-grade ore bodies in the Ayeinm 
Sansu area, and construction in hand to per- 
mit of a considerable increase in the monthly 
output by next year, with a balance sheet 
which showed investments and cash in excess 
of its issued capital, only the most unforeseen 
circumstances could prevent the Corpora- 
tion’s future being worthy of its remarkable 
past. 


BALANCE SHEET ITEMS 


Dealing with the balance sheet, it would 
be seen that there was no change in either 
the issued capital or share premium account. 
Reserves amounted to £423,000, an increase 
of £91,323. The increase in sundry creditors 
of £50,000 was mainly due to the amount 
owing for National Defence contribution. 

In regard to investments, their holdings of 
British Government securities had increased 
slightly. There was a reduction of about 
£40,000 in their holdings in other com- 
panies. The market value of their invest- 
ments at September 30th last was £1,835,611. 

The cash position, including bullion in 
transit, was £421,808, compared with 
£143,091 for the previous year. This large 
increase reflected a very strong position and 
would enable them to finance the first part 
of their post-war programme. 

Turning to the profit and loss account, 
working costs showed a further increase, 
partly because of wage increases to their 
African employees, but mainly because of 
the higher cost of imported stores. 

Their proportion of care and maintenance 
expenditure of the closed down mines 
amounted to £81,204. Permission had been 
granted for these mines to resume working 
on March rst of this year, and there would 
be no further expenditure under this head 
after next September. 

He was pleased to be able to say that the 
Gold Coast Government had decided to re- 
duce the export tax on gold premium from 
April 1st this year to a flat rate of 20 per cent. 
This would result in a saving on their present 
output of about £36,000 per annum. 

The balance of profit carried to the 
appropriation account was £695,976, which, 
added to the balance of £350,810 brought 
forward from last year, made the total of 
£1,046,786. Provision for income tax (in- 
cluding Gold Coast tax) required £416,662. 
The interim and proposed final dividends 
for the year under review absorbed (less tax) 


£429,192. 
CONFIDENCE IN THE FUTURE 


Mr Batty informed them last year that the 
distribution was maintained by using the 


amount recovered in respect of E.P.T. for 
previous years, and that future distributions 
would depend upon the actual profits made. 
To pay the proposed final dividend of 274 
per cent. would necessitate taking {£148,606 
from the amount brought forward. In view 
of the very conservative policy always pursued 
by the board, this was a measure of its confi- 
dence in future earnings. 

The balance to be carried forward to next 
year, after transferring £5,000 to the Pension 
Fund, allowing for a refund of £6,272 E.P.T. 
for 1944, was £202,204. This was still larger 
than the amount carried forward in 1939. 

It would be seen from the general mine 
manager’s report that, compared with the 
previous year, the tonnage treated had in- 
creased by 17,130 tons. Despite the larger 
tonnage, however, costs had increased by 
1od. a ton owing to the war. 

The development footage at 11,812 feet was 
nearly double that for the previous year, and 
the cost per ton on this account rose from 
2s. 10d. to 4s. 24d. 

With the return to more normal conditions 
of manufacture and supply, it was confidently 
expected that costs could be reduced. No 
marked improvement was ¥kely, however, 
until the effects of war conditions had been 
made good. 

From the general mine manager’s report 
it would be seen that the sinking programme 
for the current year was a large one, and that 
its completion would enable an aggressive 
development policy to be followed. 


RE-AFFORESTATION 


They had been very successful in their 
afforestation, having planted ever 6} square 
miles of timber in such a way as to produce 
the maximum of fuel wood with the minimum 
of expenditure. 


METALLURGICAL 


The rather lower extractions, 95.7 per cent, 
as against 97 per cent. for the previous year, 
were considered by the manager to reflect 
the operational difficulties resulting from in- 
adequate and unsatisfactory supplies and 
spares. The marked improvement he re- 
ported during the latter pert of the year was 
being well maintained. 


ORE RESERVES 


These at 1,716,853 tons of ore of 21.9 
dwts. value represented over s¢ven years’ 
supply to the mills on a 20,000 ton per 
month basis. 

For the rest of the present year, it was 
hoped at least to maintain a monthly through- 
put of 16,000 tons for a return of about 
17,000 ounces of gold. He thought they 
could confidently look forward to a further 
improvement next year. 

Describing his visit to the mines last 
December, the chairman said that the first 
impression was one of the complete con- 
fidence of all employed in this great mine 
in its future, and pride in the results it has 
achieved. 

The second impression was one of growing 
admiration for the white staff who have 
grappled during the war with immense 
problems. Their loyalty to the Corporation 
was most heartening. It was thanks to them 
that the Corporation had come through these 
difficult years in such good shape, and he 
was sure it would be their wish that a hearty 
vote of thanks to the manager and the staffs 
at the mines and in London should be 
recorded. 

The traditional good relations with their 
African employees, built up over the last 50 
years, would, he hoped, be reinforced as a 
result of the plans now being prepared for 
their well-being. 


BIBIANI (1927), LIMITED 


STIMULATING REPORT BY CHAIRMAN 


At the nineteenth ordinary general meeting 
of Bibiani (1927), Ltd., held in London on 
the 25th ultimo, Major-General Sir Edward 
L. Spears, K.B.E., C.B., M.C. (the chairman), 
referred to the grievous loss they had sus- 
tained in the death of Mr Batty. He was 
much missed at the head of their affairs. 
They had also to deplore the death of the 
mine manager, Mr Duns, a devoted ser- 
vant. He had been succeeded by Mr George, 
a young engineer of great promise. 


BALANCE SHEET ITEMS 


Turning to the balance-sheet, the chair- 
man said there was no change either in the 
issued capital or share premium account. 
Their claim for E.P.T. Post-War Rebate to 
September 30, 1944, had been agreed at 
£39,856, and had since been paid. 

On the other side of the balance-sheet 
the items of plant, machinery and buildings 
and main shafts showed a reduction, because 
the amount written off for depreciation 
during the year exceeded expenditure. With 
some improvement in the supply position 
they had made a beginning on their post- 
war programme. The increase of about 
£40,000 for stores reflected the improve- 
ment in obtaining larger supplies. 

Their holdings in Government securities 
had been increased by £10,000. Cash, in- 
cluding bullion in transit, amounting to 
£233,597, showed an increase of about 
£104,000 compared with last year’s figure. 


PROFIT AND LOSS ACCOUNT 


Dealing with the profit and loss account, 
there was very littl change in the working 
costs compared with last year. Their pro- 
portion of care and maintenance expendi- 
ture of the closed-down mines amounted 
to £24,550. The Government had granted 
permission for these closed-down mines to 
resume operations on March Ist of this year, 
and the expenditure under this head would 
cease in September next. The reduction in 
export tax on gold premium, which came 
into force on April rst this year, would 
effect a saving on their present output of 
bullion of about £13,000 per annum. 


APPROPRIATIONS 


The balance of profit carried to the appro- 
priation account was £175,369, which added 
to the balance of £149,035 brought forward 
from 1944 made a total of £324,404. Out 
of this sum provision for income tax, in- 
cluding Gold Coast tax, required £97,856. 
The interim and proposed final dividends 
for the year under review would absorb 
(less tax) £72,500. In addition, provision 
for deferred maintenance of plant, machin- 
ery and buildings amounted to £30,000, and 
it was proposed to transfer £5,000 to staff 
bonus account. This would leave the 
balance to be carried forward to next year 
(after allowing for refund of E.P.T. for the 
previous year, £28,038) at £147,086. 


PRODUCTION AND DEVELOPMENT 


The manager’s annual report gave the 
usual comparison between the year’s work 
and that of the two preceding years. This 
showed little change. Excellent work had 
been done during the past year. He was 
sure they would wish to send a hearty vote 
of thanks to the manager and his staff. 

A slightly larger programme of develop- 
ment had been carried out, 12,737 feet 
having been driven. Much of this had, of 


necessity, to be devoted to arrears of stope 
preparation and driving to by-pass some of 
the old company’s small drives, so as to 
facilitate transport underground. 

Some 5,800 feet of exploration had been 
done, mostly on Nos. 10 and 11 Levels. 
Much ground remained to be proved on 
the lower levels. 


Ala peeves. SAMS ing and de- 
velopment been begun to open up a 
new Main Haulage way on No. 12 Horizon 
and to deepen both No. 1 Shaft South and 
Central Shaft to No. 15 Level. By the end 
of the year No. 1 South Shaft had actually 
reached No. 12 Level and a now 
in progress towards the Central Shaft, which 
reached No. 11 Level “during the year. 
Meanwhile, sinking of No. 1: Shaft South 
below No. 12 Level continued. 


Of the 255,000 tons produced, 177,992 
tons had come from reserves and the su 
stantial quota of 77,008 from mnon-reserve 
sources. 


FUTURE OUTPUT 


Work was in hand to provide for mining 
a larger tonnage when the supply position 
enabled them to raise output. Some in- 
crease might be possible before the end of 
the present year. 


Referring to his visit to Bibiani, the chair- 
man said the situation was a pleasing one. 
The gardens and the general layout of the 
company’s buildings were the result of Mr 
Duns’ care and perfect taste. To com- 
memorate Mr Duns in the way he would 
have preferred, a public garden would be 
created which would bear his name. 


The African hospital was a model for 
the whole Coast. He knew no finer club 
anywhere than the European Club at 
Bibiani. The African Club was also good, 
and they were planning additions which 
would be much appreciated by members. 

A welfare officer had been appointed. He 
would be largely concerned with arrange- 
ments to provide cheap food for the African 
staff. This was extremely important. 


A beginning had already been made to 
organise the purchase and transport and dis- 
tribution at cost of locally grown foodstuffs 
and to provide fresh meat. It was also 
hoped shortly to establish the company’s 
bakery. 

During his visit he spent much time 
underground, visiting all the important 
points in the mine and studying the con- 
ditions under which the men were working. 
The general impression was one of i 
and good conditions. In spite of all diffi- 
culties, things were running well and being 
well run. He derived interest and benefit 
from meeting the staff. 


PROBLEM OF WATER SUPPLY 


He paid, during his visit, very close atten- 
tion to the question of co-operation between 


Ashanti $s and their 
company. The friendliest relations already 
existed. His efforts had received the utmost 


company), in the course of 
. The net profit, 
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DAVIS AND TIMMINS, 
LIMITED 


IMPROVED NET PROFITS 


The annual general meeting of Davis 
Timmins, Ltd., was held on the ~ 
in London. saath rer g 

Mr F. Le Neve-Foster (chairman of the 
hi $ speech, said: 
‘ ] & Provision 
income tax and other items, is ine 
against the corresponding figure of {£34792 
for the previous year. the combined 
profit and loss account the net profit for the 

is £41,268, as against £38,432 for 1 
n view the many problems with which 
we have been faced since last we met, in the 
change-over from war to peace-time condi. 
tions, the results are better than I expected 
them to be, and I believe you will regard 
them as satisfactory. There is some element 
in them of profits arising from the realisation 
of work in progress on war products indi- 
pee YY me ony Ps stocks from 

165,106 to £130,956, as shown in the con- 

idated batitece Ure’. but this cannot have 
a very 5 effect on net results in view of the 
contin liability for E.P.T. In the change- 
over, too, we have been helped by the fact 
that we were required to continue production 
of one of our largest war contracts until the 
end of the year. 


DIVIDEND AND BONUS 


On this occasion, and in view of the s 
cash position the directors feel that it would 
be fitting to recommend the payment of:a 
victory bonus of 10 per cent., less tax, on the 
Ordinary shares, in addition to the same divi- 
dends and appropriation to pensions fund as 
last year. These appropriations absorb net 
a sum of £ there is left a 
sum of £69,421 unappropriated to carry 
forward to mext year, as compared with 

$7,142 brought in. For several years now 
the company has been distributing among its 
Ordinary shares less than half the earnings 
attributable to them, but it seems only right 
now that the patience of shareholders should 
on this occasion be rewarded by this special 
payment, which if spread back over the war 
years only amounts to an additional 13 per 
cent. per annum. Even now the total distri- 
bution of 40 per cent. for the year is less 
than two-thirds of the earnings for the year 
attributable to the Ordinary shares. I am 
anxious that no erroneous conclusions should 
be drawn from this rate of dividend on the 
nominal Ordinary capital. In the case of 
your company the nominal capital bears only 
a small relation to the value of the assets and 
the amount of real capital actually employed, 
arising largely from the profits we have 
ploughed back into the business during the 
past 46 years. I can assure you that on any 
reasonable appraisement of this, the return 
is a very modest one. 

At the same time it is felt that it would be 
appropriate to reward the workers by making 
available a similar sum to the net amount of 
the victory bonus to shareholders, £5,500, 4 
a tribute to their efforts during the war. 


FULL ORDER BOOK 


At the present time we have a full and in- 
creasing order book including orders for ¢- 
port to countries formerly supplied by Ger- 
many. Our problem is not so much to get 
the orders but to find the labour ané 
machines to produce the goods. Unlike some 
industries we fortunately do not have © 
apprehend a shortage of raw material. Many 
of our products are required indirectly for 
the housing programme, and it seems likely 
that for some time, at any rate, this d 
will continue and even increase. In ¢ 
course, however, we muss expect competing’ 
and this can only be met by true efficiency 


ucuon. ; 
The report was adopted, and a Fe 
was a ving the inc . 
nominal authorised Ordinary share capital 
Pe sum of £50,000 in 200,000 shares 5s: 
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CLERICAL, MEDICAL AND 
GENERAL LIFE ASSURANCE 
SOCIETY 


QUINQUENNIAL VALUATION 


At the annual meeting of the Clerical, 
Medical and General Life Assurance Society, 
on May 1st, the chairman, Sir Francis E. J. 
Smith, in the course of his address, said 
that their total hoidings of British Govern- 
ment and Government-guaranteed stocks 
had risen during the war years from 
£405,000 t0 £5,180,000, or, expressed as 
percentages of the total assets, from 2} per 
cent. to 28} per cent. Such a growth in 
volume of low-yielding assets, combined 
with the general effects of changed financial 
conditions, had led to a reduction in the 
average net yield earned upon the Socivty’s 
funds from the 1939 figure of £3 13s. 6d. 
per cent. to £3 7s. 9d. per cent. That re- 
duction of 5s. 9d. per cent. in six years 
might not be, in itself, a serious matter, 
but some further fall must be expected, and 
that fact had been recognised by a reduc- 
tion of the Society’s valuation interest basis 
from 2} per cent. to an effective rate of 
rather less than 24 per cent., which preserved 
the 1939 margin of interest earnings virtually 
intact. On the other hand, that same factor 
of. decreased interest rates had been accom- 
panied by a rise in the capital value of 
invesuments and, accordingly, a’ welcome 
margin had been created, for the time being, 
between the book values and market values 
of the Society’s assets. The Society entered 
the post-war period with exceedingly strong 
reserves and with profit-earning powers 
which retained the bulk of their pre-war 
vigour. 


THE QUINQUENNIAL INVESTIGATION 


The chairman said that the customary de- 
tailed examination of the assets by the direc- 
tors showed that the mortgages, loans and 
owned properties had stood up well to the 
strains of wat conditions. Stock Exchange 
securities had been taken in the balance sheet 
at or below their middle market prices, 
mortgages and loans at face values, and owned 
properties at cost, less amounts written off. 
In the aggregate, the resulting book values 
were considerably below present market 
values, and the Life Assurance Fund, which 
had risen during 1945 by £727,670, amounted, 
at the end of the year, to £16,849,277. 

The whole of the liabilities of the Life 
Assurance Fund had been valued upon the 
Society’s customary 2} per cent. interest 
basis, combined with the most modern stan- 
dards of mortality, and, to the total of the 
reserves so calculated had been added 
£500,000, a sum more than adequate to pro- 
vide for the reduction -of the 2} per cent. 
valuation interest rate to 2} per cent., should 
future conditions render such a change 
desirable. The resulting net liabilities 
amounted to £15,003,238. 

The net surplus disclosed at December 31, 
1945, was, thus, £16,849,277, less 
£15,003,238, i.e., £1,846,039. If Intermediate 

muses paid during the quinquennium [0 
proprietors (£25,000) and to policyholders 
(£181,286) were added, the gross surplus was 
seen to be £2,052,325. Of this gross surplus 
the directors had decided to distribute 
£1,644,440 as the divisible surplus of the 
quinquennium, and to carry forward un- 
appropriated the balance of £407,885. 


BONUS DISTRIBUTION 


Five years bonuses had been distri- 
buted in respect of the three years, 1936, 1937 
and 1938 only. The directors had now de- 
cided to distribute bonuses in respect of the 
Whole period for which profit-sharing righfs 
had accrued, at the valuation date, namely, 

€ seven years, 1939-1945, inclusive. During 

Past quinquennium, intermediate bonuses 
Payable upon the termination of pertisipeting 
Policies by death, maturity or surrender, ha 


= calculated with effect from January Ist, 


ORION INSURANCE COMPANY, 
LIMITED 


SATISFACTORY RESULTS 


The sixteenth annual general meeting of 
The Orion Insurance Company, Limited, was 
held in London on May 3rd. 

The following is an extract from the state- 
ment by the chairman, Sir Strati Ralli, Bt., 
circulated with the report and accounts : — 

The underwriting results realised in 1945 
are the most satisfactory since our reorganisa- 
tion of the business in 1940, and the accounts 
now submitted afford further evidence of the 


steady development of your company’s busi- 
ness. 


MARINE DEPARTMENT 


The marine claims paid amount to 64 per 
cent. of net premiums compared with 58 per 
cent. last year, the slightly higher ratio being 
largely due to the liquidation of certain pre- 
war Continental contracts. Expenses of 
management remain at the moderate level of 
3.9 per cent. 

In line with the general experience in the 
marine market, the 1943 underwriting account 
closed with a very large surplus. This has 
involved a correspondingly heavy charge for 
taxation, which has necessitated the transfer 
of £105,000 to profit and loss account. The 
marine fund now stands at £585,421, or 152 
per cent. of the premium income, as compared 
with 139 per cent. last year. 


NON-MARINE DEPARTMENT 


The premium income for the year in- 
creased by £32,000 to £248,578. Claims 
incurred work out at 71 per cent. of earned 
premiums, compared with 86 per cent. for 
1944, and commission and expenses absorb 
20 per cent., compared with 16 per cent. 

After setting up our customary 50 per 
cent. reserve for unexpired risks—which re- 
quires an additional £16,000—and making 
adequate provision for all known outstanding 
losses, this account has provided us with the 
Satisfactory profit of £22,320, equivalent to 
9.6 per cent, of earned premiums. 


PROFIT AND LOSS ACCOUNT 


The final effect of the year’s operations 
can be summarised as follows:—To the 
balance of £22,958 brought forward from the 
previous account has been added net invest- 
ment income of £17,548 and the under- 
writing profit of £127,319 transferred from 
the revenue accounts. After charging £2,458 
in respect of directors’ fees, transferring a 
further £1,000 to staff fund, and providing 
the substantial sum of £125,000 for taxation, 
there remains a balance of £39,368 available 
for distribution. ; 

In view of these results your directors feel 
justified in recommending the payment of a 
dividend of 8 per cent., less income tax, for 
the year 1945, which compares with the 6 
per cent., less income tax, distributed in each 
of the three previous years. This requires a 
net provision of £11,066, leaving an in- 
creased balance to be carried forward of 
£28,302. 


BALANCE SHEET 


The only change of note is in the invest- 
ments, which, at £1,268,380, have increased 
by a further £110,000. In pursuance of 
your Board’s policy of maintaining a high 
degree of liquidity in the company’s invest- 
ments, a total of £1,142,800, or approxi- 
mately 90 per cent., is held in the form of 
British Government securities. The aggre- 
gate market value of the investments is in 
excess of their aggregate book value. Cash 
in hand amounts to £107,820. The total 
assets now stand at £1,444;608. 

We again tender sincere thanks to our 
many good friends in the market for their 
valued support of the company throughout 

st year. 
me pe saat and accounts were adopted. 
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DERBYSHIRE STONE, 
LIMITED 


INCREASED DEMAND EXPECTED 


The tenth ordinary general meeting of 
Derbyshire Stone Limited was held in 
London on the 26th ultimo. Mr John 
Hadfield, the chairman, in the course of his 
speech, said: The combined profits of the 
company and its subsidiaries amount to 
£89,234, after crediting £22,608 Excess 
Profits Tax recoverable. The provisions 
shown in the directors report leave a 
balance available for dividend of £55,427, 
to which has to be added £75,051, the 
balance brought forward from the year 1944, 
and if from this total is deducted the divi- 
dend on the preference shares and the re- 
commended dividend of 124 per cent. on the 
ordinary shares, the balance to be carried 
forward will be seen to be £92,138. 


CONFIDENCE IN THE FUTURE 


Nineteen forty-five was a difficult year. 
There was a great shortage of labour for the 
utilisation of road materials, and at most of 
our works a shortage of labour affected our 
outputs. Our output of road materiais was 
much lower than in pre-war years. Never- 
theless, in the year, with its difficulties and 
vagaries, profits were earned by the company 
which cannot be regarded, in the circum- 
stances, as other than satisfactory. 


Your directors look to the future with con- 
fidence in the company. Eventually the 
demand for road materials must increase. 
Our general activities are in a healthy condi- 
tion. Our basalt quarry at Taddington, near 
Buxton, which has been closed for over two 
years, will come into production during 
1946, and in the not distant future it is 
probable that there will be a great demand 
for Hopton-Wood stone and Hopton-Wood 
marble for architectural and decorative pur- 
poses. This latter activity of the company 
has been virtually dead since 1939, but the 
quarry and works are now being put into a 
condition which it is hoped will enable us 
to meet the demands which are anticipated. 
The Fluorspar department, which was 
opened only in 1941, has now become quite 
important in the fluorspar industry of Great 
Britain. 


UNKNOWN FACTORS 


To what degree Government action will 
affect the welfare of the company remains to 
be seen. The Ministry of Town and Coun- 
try Planning has produced a 1946 Order 
which gives the Ministry power to guide 
quarry development, but we do not antici- 
pate that this will result in undue inter- 
ference with our activities. The purpose of 
the Order is laudable in that it is directed 
towards preserving, in so far as is possible, 
the amenities of the neighbourhood and 
eliminating disfigurement to the largest prac- 
ticable degree. Our contacts to date wiih 
this Ministry indicate that its approach to 
our mutual problems will be reasonable. 


The question of nationalisation of road 
transport is one which interests the com- 
pany very considerably. Derbyshire Stone 
Limited has a large fleet of road vehicles 
which gives the company facilities for pro- 
viding exceptional service to our customers. 
It is of the utmost importance to com- 
panies such as our own that the specialised 
road transport which has been built up 
should not be interfered with by Govern- 
ment decree. The company has in prospect 
schemes of mechanisation, development and 
expansion, and it is possible that in the 
near future the unissued shares of the com- 
pany may be put on the market, and that, in 
addition, your directors may recommend 
that the authorised capital of the company 
be increased. Any decision in either of these 
directions will be based on the principle of 
increasing the profit-earning capacity of each 
ordinary share, and to this your directors 
attribute the greatest possible importance. 


The report and accounts were adopted. 
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INVESTMENT 

THE STOCK EXCHANGE.—Turnover has remained at a high 
level during the week, though prices have been disturbed by the 
combined etiect of international politics, fears about the American 
loan and a not unexpected boiling over in speculative Kaffirs. On 
balance, the general level of prices has not been greatly changed, 
but the comparatively stable market averages mask many sharp 
movements. 

Gilt-edged stocks have been dull, large buyers being inclined to 
await the outcome of the United States loan debate. The new Brighton 
2} per cent. 1971-76 stock opened on the basis of 1033-104. 

Home railway stocks have improved on hopes of fair nationalisation 
treatment. Some activity developed in Argentine railway stocks, 
particularly the debentures on optimistic speculation about the Peron 
government’s intended nationalisation policy. 

In the foreign market, Chilian bonds have been firm. 

Among industrial shares the price trend was not affected by some 
selective selling. Individual groups have been affected by special 
influences. Brewery shares fell sharply at first on the output cut 
announcement, though later reflection that it was in terms of standard 
barrels corrected the fall. Tobacco shares declined on American 
loan doubts. Among entertainment shares, Butlins were active 
though the price fell somewhat and a number of other amusement 
shares fluctuated on rumours—mostly unfounded—of offers by the 
Butlin’s group. 


Capital Issues 


Week ending Nominal Con- New 
May 4, 1946 Capital versions Money 
£ £ £ 
To the Public ...... takai btn >and >eh weminee 850,000 vl $50,000 
To Shareholders only... . et 5 By ae 967,875 780,000 508,426 
By Stock Exchange introduction ............... 3,179,500 id. 3,453,964 


ar NE BO FR ks «de de iv eenodenle nen 398,000 ha "427,650 
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RECORDS and STATISTICS 


Particulars of Government issues appear on page 752. 
Including Excludi 


Year Conversions Con Versions 
{ r 
ee oe. cages em eatebenseostttiens 314,735,982 234 1h) 7p 
Se GEV Ubb RICE cpuvcucccgsekee hs eas bus *ceceeeee 537,388,266 445,373 597 
Destination* Nature of Borrowing* 
Brit. Emp. — Foreign 
Yeart U.K. ex U.K. Countries Deb. Pret. Ord 


£ £ £ é 
1946 (to date). 215,646,930 18,815,782 — 300,000 163,201,169 14,203,459 51, 346,0 
1945 (to date). 447,198,897 34,177 1,140,453 444,517,343 1,382.25) 2.573 94 


* Conversions excluded. { Includes Government issues to April 24, 1946, only 
Above figures include all new Capital in which permission to deal has been granted 


Stock Exchange : London 


“ FINANCIAL News” INDICES 





% i oy 
April 25.... | 13,603 6,921 1194 140-7 255 | 3-83 
» 2%.... | 13275 6,192 119-5 140-8 255 | 3: 
" 29....) 15,536 8,674 119-8 140-8 256 | 343 
”" §O....| 13,427 6,703 11946 1410 2-56 3-83 
May 1 11,987 6,403 120-0 141-0 2-56 3 82 








© July 1, 1935=100. ¢ 1928—100. 30 Ordinary shares, 1946: highest, 120-0 May 1); 
lowest, 113-2 (Mar. 29). 20 Fixed Int., 1946: highest, 141-0 (May 1); lowest, 1554 
(Jan. 2). 





COMPANY NOTES 


Leyland Motors.—Profits for 1945, after 
undisclosed EPT provisions of this lead- 


£3 4s. Od. per cent. on the 15 per cent. is i 
distribution paid for the last five years ; this be met in full. The chairman’s statement 


for a large demand which cannot nearly 


ing heavy vehicle manufacturer declined 
slightly from the record level established in 
1944. The reduction in allocation for depre- 
ciation and the end of war damage pay- 
ments is more than compensated by an allo- 
cation of £250,000 to development reserve. 
The reduction in turnover, due to fairly 
rapid cancellation of war contracts, is 
evidenced by a rise in cash from £835,894 
to £2,302,451 and by falls in stocks, debtors 


and creditors. 
Years to September 30, 


1943 1944 1945 
; & £ t 

Profits and Dividends:— 

Trading profit....... 853,354 987,822 975,254 

Other income........ 9,749 8,347 14,614 

Total income........ 863,103 996,169 989,868 

Bivdetors 2.5. «as 5,106 3,986 2.8355 

Depreciation and Def. 

I IRE RE 211,642 304,693 345,929f 
War damage ........ 11,622 7,417 oe 
Special remuneration, 

pensions .......... 54,581 51,468 55,166 
DROID. 5. shades 6% 417,423 458,602 455,550 
Preference dividends . 34,125 34,125 35,547 


Ordinary dividend :— 





Larned 124,429 135,878 95,041 

.. ee 67,500 67,500 74,250 

Earned %, 27-7 30-2 19-2 

Pee i cs cK 15 15 15 
Carry torward......... 207,561* 275,339 294,950f 
Balance Sheet Analysis:— 

Fixed assets......... 1,061,699 849,170 869,094 

Investment in sub- 

sidiary, etc........ 143,471 183,991 219,725 


Current assets....... 


5,934,977 5,849,789 6,107,325 
Net current assets ... 


2,710,267 2,994,479 3,205,285 
Deferred liabilities... 467,297 511,722 508,593. 
Cee aa > cnet ..-+ 1,850,000 1,850,000 1,850,000 
* After £4,175 to contingencies. 
+ Of which £250,000 to development reserve. 
t Before directors’ special remuneration. 

The prospects for the company are ex- 
cellent, particularly on the public transport 
side. Passenger vehicles, including trolley 
buses, are needed by operators at home and 
abroad ; particuiarly in Europe the 
is urgent. Though ex-military equipment 
can be used for goods transport, there is 
likely to be a large and continuous demand 
for the heavy-duty vehicles produced by 
the company. Reconversion problems exist, 
but they are probably of a moderate order, 
and the company has ample finances for de- 
velopment, even ignoring the EPT credit, 
which may be substantial. It is to be hoped 
that the chairman will make reference to 
the current labour position, as some of the 
work is of a heavy nature and may for that 
reason be unpopular. The ordinary {1 
shares, at 92s. 6d. ex divicend, yield 


seems- generous, having regard to the fact 
that dividends as high as 2§ per cent. were 
paid before the war. 

Pinchin, Johnson.—Trading profits of | this 
leading paint manufacturing company ed 
a further decline in 1945. Its principal raw 
materials, linseed oil and lead, were in short 
supply and labour remained scarce. There 
was a rise in other income, for dividends 
from subsidiary companies rose from £69,406 
to £112,036, and credit was taken for two 
exceptional items, a commodity claim for 
£10,271 and accumulated profits from foreign 
interests of £25,298. The strong liquid posi- 
tion has been fully maintained. 

Years to December 51, 


1945 1944 1945 
£ £ £ 
Profits and Dividends :— 
Trading profit ....... 509,497 475,636 418,066 
Total income,........ 599,855 555,756 583,116 
Directors’ fees....... 4,000 4,500 4,500 
Depreciation ........ 22,616 24,595 26,236 
SOR BR, 6 0:c . . cick 189,479 418,579" 132,000 
NE ai ee oii ns « es 200,000 180,000 150,000 
Contingencies ....... 60,000 oan oa 
Preference dividends . 23,548 23,362 22,991 
Ordinary shares :— 
IEEE Ss 100,210 * 247,389 
Peels ie. stad 96,069 94,737 149,144 
Earned %... 24.2555 10-4 ° 24-6 
EAS Scnewcnk «an 10 10 15 
Carry forward......... 173,343 43,526° 14L,771 
Balance Sheet Analysis:— 
Fixed assets......... 953,263 954,087 980,075 
Subsidiaries ......... 984,472 1,001,724 1,014,162 
Other investments ... 362,698 368,098 366,098 
Current assets ....... 2,189,377 2,220,227 2,157,346 
Net current assets ... 1,408,798 1,375,505 1,389,324 


Issued capital ....... 2,626,250 2,626,250 2,626,250 
Includes income tax for 1945 and 1944. A notional 
deficit of £95,080 for ordinary capital is shown. 


Balance carried forward after drawing £60,000 from. 


contingencies. . 

For the future the company has large ex- 
— plans in both paints and plastics. 

xperience built up during the war, coupled 
with expert advice which was obtained last 
year, regarding the latest United States 
practice, will ensure that the company will 
make continued progress towards optimum 
productive efficiency, and a full research 
programme is contemplated. But even after 
making the fullest use of substitutes, produc- 
tion will be limited by deficient raw material 
supplies. It may be possible to regulate the 
distribut‘on of materials so that the effects 
of the shortages are minimised; but on the 
best assumptions, valuable export business 
muy be imperilled. Thus the present outlook 


does not refer to the dividend outlook, but 
unless the supply position deteriorates further 
the company should be able to maintain the 
I§ per cent. distribution. At least, that hope 
is suggested by the present price of 43s. for 
the ros. shares, which yield £3 9s. 9d. per 
cent. 

William Beardmore.—Disclosed trading 
profits of this marine and general engineer- 
ing concern fell further in 1945, but, as both 
taxation provisions and depreciation wer 
both charged before disclosure of profits, 
the true position cannot be ascertained from 
the accounts. During the war security con- 
siderations made it necessary to cloak the 
rise in the company’s activity from the 
enemy ; but such a reason can hardly be 
pleaded to-day in justification for withhold- 
ing information from shareholders. a 

ears to ‘cembe . 


1945 1944 195 
t £ £ £ 
Earnings and Divs. :— nf 
Trading profit... .... 211,759 197,683 161, 
Total income........ 219,420 206,023 168,545 
Directors .........-. 2,500 2,500 2,500 
Debentures ......... . 21,252 26,178 26,100 
War contin; wes... 100,000 =: 100,009 it 
Preference divi ds . 26,125 26,125 2,125 
Ordinary dividend :— 
DOD in wnctineedes 63,543 51,220 =: 113,818 
cata sok 47,500 47,500 50,625 
Earned %........... 13-4 10-8 22-4 
Paid %. cede seek 10 10 10 
Carry forward........ ‘ 250,542 254,262 317,255 
Balance Sheet Analysis:— 
Fixed asséts......... 1,918,757 1,918,685 1,915,706 
Investments......... 189.463 177,415 225,80 
Current assets. ...... 3,824,455 3,415,674 5,552,088 
Net current assets ... 2,309,725 2,460,596 an 
Capital ..... a abil 1,900,000 1,900,000 1,900, 


The outlook for the company depends 
upon its speed of reconversion, which will 
doubtless be faster on the marine side than 
in the specialised armament and engineering 
Ops. tion on this question : 
the adequacy of the company’s liquid fe 
sources for future development woul 
be most welcome, particularly as the posi- 
tion ing EPT refunds is obscufe. 
In addition, possibility, rather than the 


prospect, of nationalisation on “armament 

rather than “vital iron and steel produc: 
tion” grounds must be, to some extent, : 
source of uncertainty. At the present on 
of 25s. od. the £1 stock units % 

£7 15s. 3d. per cent. on the ro per cent. dis 
tribution of the last seven years. 
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New York 
(WEEKLY INDICES) (1935-39— 100) 





ener ' 





1946 
i ileielgsallniaissigeatancstingsionniniags —- April April 
Low | High 0, 17, 24, 
Mar. | April 1946 1946 1946 
13 li 
354 Industrials ......... M413 | 1576 | 156-5 |} 157-6 157-0 
20 pails 3 bas Mab eisign 150 -0 | 168-8(a)| 156-8 | 157-3 | 1546 
90 Utilities... ..seseees 119-8(b)| 128-2, | 27-5 | 128-2 | 27-7 
$08 Stocks . .0sdsspedhes 130-9 | 153-1 152-1 | 153-1 | 1524 
Av. yield %f-chebaesane | 3-75 341 | 341 | 3-41 3-46 


——_—_— _ oa, warter- une" “ea ~= | ——— — 


~ ¢ 50 Industrial Com. Stocks. (a) Jan. 16. (b) Jan. 2. 





STANDARD AND Poor’s CORPORATION INDICES 
Dairy INDEX oF 50 Common Srocxs 
(1925 = 100) 
1946 Average | Transactions 1946 Average | Transactions 
April 18....... 181-8 1,500,000 | April 22...... 161-7 1,210,000 
1 MDs slats Closed Closed re eee 181-2 1,380,000 
ae he 181-8 7¥0,000® | §,, 2@...... 179-7 1,500,000 
| 


~"j946: High, 181-8 (April 16). Low, 161-1 (Feb. 26). * Two-hour session. 


PUBLIC OFFER 


Butlin Properties (Holiday camp lessors).—Loan capital, £450,000 
4 per cent. debenture stock; share capital £700,000, £400,000 in § per 
cent. cumulative {1 preference shares and £300,000 in §s. ordinary. 
Offer at par of preference shares and £450,000 4 per cent. first mortgage 
debenture stock redeemable by (1) purchase or drawings at 1024 
between 1st April, 1950, and 31st March, 1980; (2) purchases (stock 
can be reissued) at mot exceeding 10243; (3) call as a whole after 
31st March, 1956. Ordinary shares held by Butlin’s, Limited. 
Tangible assets of Butlin Properties will total £1,108,000, including 
£40.275 cash. Butlin’s, Limited, lease three camps for 99 years at 
rental of £65,000 a year (ranking as trading charge), plus Io per cent. 
up to September, 1947, and 25 per cent. thereafter of surplus profits 
of Butlin’s, over £109,750 (equivalent to 25 per cent. on the ordinary 
capital). Debenture service and preference dividend of properties 
company require £46,225. Butlin’s, Limited, profits after depreciation, 
before tax, years to 30th September, 1938, £91,046; 1943, £26,024; 
1944, £10,683; 1945, £174,075. 


BY STOCK EXCHANGE INTRODUCTION 


| Smith, St. Aubyn & Co. (Discount house)—Capital £675,000; 
£300,000 in § per cent. cumulative redeemable £1 preference shares, 
£270,000 in 6 per cent. non-cumulative £1 preference shares and 
£105,000 in §s. ordinary. Permission to deal sought in all classes. 
Preference redeemable at 20s. 6d. on 1st April, 1973, or after 1st April, 
1963, in whole or part. In April, 1946, 240,000 5s. ordinary shares 
were issued at £2. Profits before income-tax to end March; 1944, 
£86,623; 1945, £129,044; 1946, £123,381. Ordinary dividend year to 
30th March, 1946, 40 per cent. E.P.T. standard, £120,000; net E.P.T. 
deficiency available to end 1946, £40,000. Balance sheet 31st March, 
1946; total £37,652,849; bills and short-dated securities, £29,151,569; 
gilt-edged, £8,158,445; loans deposits and liabilities, £36,769,337. 


William Walker and Sons, Ltd. (Leather manufacturers).—Capital 
£655,600 in £156,350 5 per cent cumulative preference stock and 
£499,250 ordinary stock. British Shareholders Trust take 134,600 
ordinary at 30s.; money required for Bolton Leathers, a tannery sub- 
sidiary, in which £50,000 (all) preference and £25,250 (out of £30,000) 
ordinary are held. Consolidated profits of group interests of William 
Walker before income-tax, years to March 31st: 1943, £69,637 ; 1944, 
£73,111 ; estimate for 1945, £70,267. Consolidated balance-sheet of 
group as at March 31, 1945: fixed assets, £391,452, less depreciation 
£191,698 ; net current assets, £414,214. Dividend for 1945 8} per cent. 


Steel and Barnett (South African furniture makers).—Capital 
io7ea in £72,000 6 per cent cumulative £1 preference shares and 
135,000 in §s. ordinary (108,000 issued in May, 1945, at 7s. 6d.). 
Net profit before tax for years to June 30th: 1943, £32,530; 1944, 
£30,545 ; and 1945, £31,263. Balance-sheet as at June 30, 1945: 

ed assets, £97,262; net current assets, £143,870. Dividend for 
1945. II per cent. Leadenhall Investments are purchasing 125,000 
ordinary at 10s. 6d. net Johannesburg 


Cafe Royal.—Capital £250,000; £150,000 in 5 per cent. cumulative 
£1 preference and £100,000 in 4s. ordinary stock units. Net profits 
before income-tax years to 31st March, 1938, £30,733; 1943, £51,883; 
1944, £61,965; 1945, £58,927. Consolidated balance sheet at 31st 
March 1945; fixed assets, including goodwill, £334,153; current assets, 
£181,748; liabilities and provisions, £120,325. Dividend. 1945, 10 per 
cent.; interim for 1946, 74 per cent. Standard Industrial Trust, Ltd:, 
have purchased 245,000 ordinary units from Park Lane Hotel, Ltd., at 
13s. 3d. cum dividend 


CONVERSION 


Taf Fechan Water Supply Board.—Issue of £780,000 23 per cent. 
Tegistered debentures, 1966/71, at par to holders of £783,400 5 per 
Cent. debentures, 1946/66, to be repaid 1st August. Stock not taken 
up will be taken by National Debt Commissioners. 
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ISSUE TO SHAREHOLDERS 


Union Corporation.—Issue of 88,coo 12s. 6d. shares at £10 to 
holders in proportion of two new for 35 old. 


New York Prices 


Close Close | Close J iose Close Close 

: Apr. Apr. | 3. Cemmercia, Apr. Apr. Apr. Apr. 

1. Railroad, = 2330 and Industrial. 23 30 “3 30 
Atlantic Coast... 73 72 | Am.Smeiting.., 70 68} | Int. Paper...... 513 493 
Can, Pacific .... 20 19} Am. Viscose .... 73 71} | Liggett Myers... 954 S65 
Gt. Nthn. Pf. ... 59% 59% | Anaconda ...... 47% 48 | Nat, Distillers... 70 764 
N.Y. Central.... 27 264 | Beth. Stee! ..... 106} 106 | Nat. Steel ...... es 
Peansylvania... 42§ 424 | Briggs Mfg...... 503 50} | PhelpsDodge... 443 44§ 
Southern ....... 55 54 | CelaneseofAmer. 76 744 | Proct.Gamble.. 67$ 70} 
| Chrysiefs'; 3... 132 128} | Sears Roebuck... 47 48 

2. Utilities, ete. | Distillers-Seag... 90 £9} | Shell Union..... 39} 394 
Aieet, Tel... 00 194} 193§ | Eastman Kodak. 262 7259 | Std, OU N.J..... 763% 78 
Int. Telephone... 25$ 25} | Gen. Electvic.... 47 45% | <OthCen. Fox... 614 608 
Pacific Light ... 62$ 62} | Gen. Motors,... 74% 73% | United Drug.... 38 373 
People’s Gas .... 114 112} | Inijand Steel .... 122 125 | U.S. Steei...... 83h 835 
Sth. Cal. Ed..... 37} 373 | Int. Harvester... 95} 95% | West’house E... 333 34 
W. Union Tel... 363 37$ | Inter. Nickel.... 40 38 | Woolworth ..... 61, 60} 


TRAFFIC RECEIPTS 

Four Main Line Rattway CoMPANIES AND LONDON PASSENGER 
TRANSPORT Boarp (Including Joint Lines) 

Four weeks ended 21st April, 1946 





i 











DESCRIPTION | 1945 | 1946 | Increase | Decrease 
' 
j i 
£ £ £ £ 
Passenger, etc. Receipts ... 16,150,000 15,259,000 a $91,000 
Merchandise, etc. Receipts . 10,792,000 8,121,000 ae 2,671,000 
Coal & Coke Receipts..... ke 3,551,000 3,699,000 148,000 \ on 
Tortat Trarric RECEIPTS... | 350,493,000 | 27,079,000 | mT ~ 3,414,000 
| | i 
| Aggregate for 16 weeks 
Passenger, etc. Receipts .... | 56,080,000 | 54,869,000 a. | 1,211,000 
Merchandise, etc. Receipts... 41,886,000 32,053,000 = } 9,833,000 
Coal & Coke Receipts ...... | 14,683,000 | 14,678,000 ai 5,000 
Tota. Trarric RECEIPTS..... | 112,649,000 101,600,000 eee | 12,048,000 





INDUSTRY AND TRADE 


“The Economist” Sensitive Price Index (1935 = 100).—In the 
fortnight ended April 30th there was no change in the index. The 
crops component was 143.9, raw materials 228.3, and the complete 
index 181.2. 

COST OF LIVING INDEX 


(July, 1914= 100) 

















First Day of : Fuel and| Other All 
Month Food | Rent Clothing Light Items | Items 
Weights : | 2 | Rai kid a she ae 
Wiis: ISIE 3. oe ; : ae et ee 179 | 155 
1941 (annual aver.) ..... 164 | 380-385 | 228 230 | 199 
ii, pet 164 | 395-400 | 240 265 | 200 
Se es ore 164 345 244 291 | 198 
1944 ~ io weet 164 345 256 291 | 200 
ee Se 164 | 345-350 | 267 a. | 202 
Mate 5. sch sadthewebie 164 | 345-350} 267 291 {| 202 
Ra vig aed achaeens 164 | 345-350} 266 | 291 | 202 
PO 1. idbdon 166 345 275. | 293 | | 203 
ar. Perec ereeet ees.) 166 i 345 275 j 293 203 
ee res ane | et ae +} 203 








eee 


Source: Ministry of Labour Gazette. 
“ THE ECONOMIST” INDEX OF WHOLESALE PRICES 

















(1927 = 100) 
Mar. April Mar. } April | April 
| = 24, SB bo Beaks: 
| 1937* 1945 1946 1946 j 1946 
! ; 
Cereals and Meat....... 93-0 
Other Foods ........ eee 70-4 
Pc atsac anenb ees 74:2 
MEE 6s 5 ods vavebease 1132 
Miscellaneous........... 87-0 
Complete Index......... 87-2 119: 4 | . 
1913=100......++4 soos | 1199 163-7 | 169-1 | 42 | 113 
t t ; 


* Highest level reached during 1932-37 recovery. 


FINANCE AND BANKING 


THE MONEY MARKET.—The outstanding feature this week 
is the very large allotment that the discount market secured at the 
Treasury bill tender. The quota rose to 62 per cent., equivalent to 
roughly £93 million of bills. Effective borrowing by the authorities 
from the market and banking system was thus rather larger than the 


(Continued on page 733) 
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GOVERNMENT RETURNS 


For the week ended April 27, 1946, total 
ordinary revenue was /55,896,000, against 
ordinary expenditure of 4£58,634,000 and 
issues to sinking funds of £40,000. Thus, 
including sinking fund allocations of 
£467,882, the deficit accrued since April 
lst is 4101.074.000 against 4197,796,000 for 
the corresponding period a year ago. 


ORDINARY AND SELF-BALANCING 
REVENUE AND EXPENDITURE 


Receipts into the 
Exchequer 
(£ thousands) 


Esti- , 
Revenue mate, — Apnil Week Week 
1946-47 | ended ended 
> = -_— April 
— Aged | 21, 
1945 1946 19451948 


i 

ORDINARY 

REVENUE 
Income Tax 


- 1111000, 70,720 88,313 20,913 17,064 


Sur-tax 80,000 4.070' 5.100 790 5,000 
Estate, etc., Duties 140,000, 9,280, 10,325, 2,605 1,680 
Stamps - 29,000: (905 3,020' 25 1,120 
NDC 325.0001 2731, 2199 362 700 
E.P.T. 25,000, 59.030! 26,600 4,700 4,910 
Other Inland Rev. 1,000 25 65 25 10 


Total Inland Rev 11686000, us, 761 135, 622 29, 420 26,484 
Customs 595 000 38, 118. 35,021 7,115, 4, 338 
Excise , -| 582, 000 45,138, 37, ‘904 30 638 24, = 
Total Customs & 

Excise 1187000 81,256 75,005 37,753 28,622 
Motor Duties 45.000: 1271 2,675 180 175 
Surplus WarStores 150,000... st = aa 
Surplus Receipts 

irom Trading .. 50,000 
Post Office (Net 











Receipts) ...... = as are, SE wee 
Wireless Licences. 5,300 350, 370 «350, 3-370 
Crown Lands...../ 1,000 140 160 «6140S «160 


Keceipts trom ; 
Sundry Loans... 15,000 60 se mi 
Miscell. Receipts. .} 22,000 871 =: 1,082) 31 85 


3161500. 200,709 212,980 67,624 55,896 








Total Ord. Rev. .. 


i 











SELF-BALANCING } ! | 
Post Office ......; 120, 900, 8,700, 8400 3,250 2,950 
Income Tax on! i ' 
E.P.T. Refunds} ... Ka 10,292: ... 2,391 
en eee Reece eee ne aes 
Total ..s0rscese-seee] ove 209,409; 231, 672, 70,874 + 61, 237 


i Issues out of the 
j Exchequer to mect 
payments 


' (£ thousands) 
| Esti- |-— rT fe 
Expenditure mate, April | es | Week Week 
|1946-47) 2 4 ended ended 
| to | to | April April 
| ee | 28 | 22, 
| isis | cots | 3s | 19% 


ORDINARY 
EXPENDITURE 
Int. & Man. of 
Nat. Debt 
Payments to N. 


490,000 38,754 41,988 1,280 1,003 























Ireland........ 20,000 356 443 356 443 
Nat. Land Fund 50,000 eau rash ‘iat 
Other Cons. Fund 

IO voip sindte thins 265 268 8 
fotal ... _... 568,000 39,375 42,699 1,645 1,447 
Supply Services . ./5318917 358,674 270,887 102193 57,187 
Total ... 3886917 398,049 313, 586 103838 58,634 


SELF-BALANCING 
P.O. & Brdcasting) 120,900 8,700, 8,400, 3,250 2,950 
Income Tax on j 

E.P.T. Refunds... se! EL ae 2,391 


Total ......-++«s/ 4007817 406, 749 332,278 107088, 63,975 


A change has been made in the method of showing 
an excess of Post Office Expenditure over the Post Office 
Revenue, Such excess is now included as ordinary 
expenditure under “ Total Supply Services” instead of 
being shown as up to July 24, 1943, inclusive, as a de- 
duction from ordinary revenue. 








After increasing Exchequer balances by 
£60,502 to 42,679,352, the other operations 
for the week (no longer shown separately) 
increased the gross National Debt by 
£9,039,533 to £24,608 million. 


NET ISSUES (¢ thousands) 


P.O. and Telegraph ..........5....08. bos. oe 250 
I is: ties hn malian ‘ il 2,924 
Overseas Trade ......... 27 
Building Material <... 2.2.6.6 c sie ee ces, a: 1,000 
War Damage Commission .. ‘ . 2,000 

“6,201 


MONTH’S CHANGES IN DEBT 


(g thousands 


Net Receirrs Net RepayMenTs 


Treasury Bills ... 98.701 | Nat. Savings Certs.. 150 
3%, Defence Bonds. 25,967 | 2% Gon. Loan, 1945 25 
23 Nat. War Bds., 23°, Con Loan 
1945-56. 25 1944-49... , 29,350 
3%, Savings Bonds, 51 | 3°, Term. Annuities 1,571 
1965-75... 51, “ Other Debt - 
Ways and Means Internal .. 4,798 
Advances ....... 46,370 External .. 42 
Tax Res, Certs 11,137 | Treasury Deposits % 
banks . 16,000 
182,251 51, 936 


FLOATING DEBT 


(é millions) 


lreasury i Ways and 
s 


as Means Trea- 
Bais i Advances sury Tota! 
Date i Float- 
Bank | Posts ing 
LS i by | Debt 
- ; i , 
Ten- } fap | Public of 


der Depts. Eng- | Banks 
land ; 


April 28 1430-0 2203-7 571-4] 8-5 | 1995-5 6209-0 
Jan. 26 1790-0, 


Feb. 2 1780-0! ' ; e i 
9 17600 “s | 


Not available | 


16 1740-0, . “ 
” 23 1720-0] 2540-2) 382-1] ... [1572-0) 6214-2 
Mar. 2 1700-6 Not available 
9/1690 -0 ‘ 
16 1700-0, 
23 1720-0 
” 30 1740-0 2685-4 ooat 14-2 Pieseiel 6487 -0 
April 6 1760-0 i Not available 
. 13 1790-0 e 
” 20 180) 0 
» 27 1820-0) 2102.0) 551-0) ... | 1543 PS 6616 -1 
j 





TREASURY BILLS 


(£ millions) 

j Amoun' Average ee 

Daigo | ——-———| it. | allot 
Tender Apel <aaiiine at 
| Offered pplted auiotted| men Min. 
j Rate 

sinisipinepiagleentiaeabiite htticmaliwial oR uo 
1945 | pag Se 
Apeil 27 120-0 | 227-3 1200] 20 0-17 4 
i i j 

Jan. 251} 140-0! 209-9 140-0 | 10 1-78 51 
Feb. 1/1 1300 | 207-4 130-0! 10 1-40 49 
». 8 | 130-0) 214-7 1300) 10 0-498 43 
’ 45 | 130-0 | 209-7) 1300] 10 1-39 49 
» 22) 130-0 | 221-2 330-0) 10 1-55 +6 
Mar. 1/| 130-0 | 232-2 130-0 | 10 1-03 38 
. 8) 1400 | 2355 140-0! 10 1-00 4 
15 | 150-0 | 233-9 1500| 10 1-46 51 
~ 22 | 150-0 | 234-4 | 150-0} 10 1-35 50 
29} 150-0 | 265-5 | 1500! 10 2-23 % 
Apri 5 | 150-0 | 248-7 150-0] 10 2-6 41 
» 12} 150-0 | 256-3 | 1500] 10 2-09 38 
” 18 | 1500 | 2384 140-0] 10 2-52 43 
» 2% | 159-0 | 225-7 1500] 10 2-02 62 


On April 26 i at £99 17s. 6d. ‘end | ehovs for 
bills to be paid on Monday, Tuesday and Saturday were 
accepted in full. Ap) lications at £99 17s. 5d. to be paid 
for on Wednesday Thursday and Friday were accepted 
as to about 62 per cent. of the amount applied for and 
applications at higher prices were accepted in full. £150 
millions of Treasury Bills are being offered for May 3. 
For the weck ended May 4 the coke will not be asked 
for Treasury deposits 


NATIONAL SAVINGS 
CERTIFICATES AND 3% AND 24% 
BOND SUBSCRIPTION 


(¢ thousands) 











eck | 3% 3% % 
Views NSC. | Defence Savings We 
. Bonds Bonds | Bonds 
i946 : fe get 
Feb. ..12 32%) sag; | 
8 4,000 | 5,990 hee 
rome 4,025 | 4830; .., 
Mar. 5 4,158 | et 
ae 2877 | 4,766). 
- 39 3,014 | 4619; 
i 3,684 4,715 | exe 
Aprii 2 2,376 BOBS Ur. 
_- 2,388 5961 .., 
16 2,079 8,089 a 
Fotals i 
to date | 1,558, 1828) 1,037,029") i 
* 335 ephen. 


Up to Mar. 30th principa: oj Savings Certificates to the 
amount of £326 720,000 has been repaid. 
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BANK OF ENGLAND 
RETURNS 


MAY 1, 1946 
ISSUE DEPARTMENT 
Notes Issued : , Govt. Debt... 1) 1s 


In Circln. . .. 


1345,009,847| Other Govt 
In Bankg. De- 


Decurities . 


: 55,067.76 
partinent 55,257,986 | Other Secs... 9 a54 
Silver Coin... 7194 
Amt. of Fid PS ara 
Issue . 1409.909 
Gold Coin and _ 
Buitlion (at 
172s. 34. per 
OZ. fine)... 247,833 
1400,247,833 140,247,833 


BANKING DEPARTMENI 


£ 
14,553,000 | Govt. Secs 











ee BPE 222,300.21) 
Mk aca obae 3,293,519 | Other Secs. : om 
Public Deps.*. 9,080,342 | Dascounts and 
_ Advances. 20,784,869 
Other Deps. : Securities. . 23,140,146 
Bankers..... 238,934,270 aes. 
Other Accts... 56,636,992 43.904 97] 
Notes... 55,257, 9a 
295,571,262 | Gold & Silver 
Coin 1,054,955 
322,498,125 322, 498, 12 
* Including Exchequer, Sav Banks, Commissioner 
of National Debt and Dividend Accounts. 
COMPARATIVE ANALYSIS 
___ & millions) 
| 1945 | 1946 
oF. April April May 
| 2 | a Wj) 4) 
Issue Dep: rs 
Notes in circulation ..... 1240 -7 1346 -2 1548. 31MS4 
Notes in banking depart- | 
WORE . i655 05 Sst baes i 94 54-0 52-0 552 
Government debt 
securities® ........... 11249 -3. 1399 -1 1399 -1 1399-1 
Other securities......... | O8 O09 OD 04 
o- ade eh ddbink bale « uade i 16 2 O02 02 0622 
“alued at s. per oz, f—| 1732/3 172/3, 1272/3 
Banking Dept. : a 
Deposits : 
ids tas a Sik le a 13-4 16:2 74 941 
Bankes a o's ek Sek ok 192-3, 211-8 255-4 2389 
ee tit cae eu wh ee | 490 530 53:1 54 
 Tetahes.ss.s \ Cee abate | 254-7, 280-9 313-9, 34+ 
Securities 
Becsvecseteds 223-0 200-2) 241-5 222:5 
Discounts, etc........... 24-2 286 224 24 
Qa a nin dywodcsscwes 144-5 150 148 2:1 
Si iai.da atin «aman oie 261-7, 243-8 278-7, 266°2 
Banking dept. res. ........ 109 549 530 56:5 
oOo; oO’ | ° 6 
/e ‘° ® ° 
“* Proportion ””.........+.- 4:2; 19-5 16:8 164 


* Government debt is £11,015,100 ; capital 414,553,000 
Fiduciary issue raised from {1,550 million to {1,40 
million on December 10, 1945. 


PROVINCIAL BANKING 
& thousands 


a —- 








Week Aggregate 

Ended from Jan. 1 te 

April | A April | Apri 

a ie 2 | ah 

1945 1946 | 1945 | 16 

Working days :— | ; 5 | WO | 98 
Birmingham. ...... ier 3,041 | 28,745 | 46,249 
Bradford.......... | 2,598} 2,858 | 32,620 | 39,014 
ete OS: | "928 427 11617 11,881 
OG. hich g | 880 948 | 12,157 | 15,720 
RMR oC aah an aed } 2,061 1,931 22,108 24,005 
Leicester... 2.2.22! | "gq | "743 15,571 | 16,691 
Liverpool ......... | 6,044 | 5,456 | 91,295 104,69 
Manchester........) 3,902 | 4,259 59,427 69,881 
Newrastle......... — -Yg9s | 1967, 30,445 34,617 
Nottingham....... 429} 427} 8,511 | 10,087 
Sheffield .......... 758 699 | 17,209. 18,542 
Southampton. .....| 179' 3517 38l6 
12 Towns......... | 20,931 | 22,935 333,220, 397, 193 
SR ipes tna’ 7.908 | 7 7,109 341,572 173,135 


GOLD AND SILVER 


Th: Bank of Engiand’s official buying price tor eo 
remained at 172s, 3d. pe: fine ounce throughout Se 
week, In the London silver market prices per tne com 
have been 44d. for cash and for two months. The *« 


York market of silver remained at 71: “11 cents per 
ounce t ut the week. Bombay bullion pmc 
were as follows :-— 
Gold Silver 
per 
Fine T ‘olas 100 Fine Tolas 
1946 Rs a. oa 4 
ROU PED veutidne cc (dius 0 93 O 6 
es atl % 12 i658 
Sl etesrert eeektee o8 12 165 14 
900 STE 99 4 16 2 
E babes. ad. ocicde- 99 8 165 7 
ane pepe sete 100 8 165 4 





THI 
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Total re 
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F.R, ne 
Excess 
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transf 
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he 
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woo8 
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OVERSEAS BANK 
RETURNS 


CENTRAL BANK OF IRELAND 
Million £’s 





133 


SOUTH AFRICAN RESERVE BANK 


a Million £’s ; aa 
U.S. FEDERAL RESERVE age | April | April | Mar. | Feb. | Mar. | Mar. 
Million v s : 21, 6, 13, | 20, [Lo ) mi ha 8 
Ss ee ee cde ieee a : ASSETS 1945 | 1946 | 1946 1946 ASSETS | 1945 | 1946 | 1946 | 1946 
— | on God aati dee | 2-65) 2-65) 2-65) 2-65 Gold coin and bullion... .. ./101 -95 118 -80 119 63 120 -51 
12 US.F.R. Banks Agrh April | April | April eng pe, ee ce 28 82; 34-44 34-48 34-48 Bills discounted............ 29-58 55°10) 54-15 52-19 
RESOURCES ll, 18, 25, Sterling balances........... 1 ” 1:24 1-05 0-96 Invest. and other securities. .| 94 67 109 -88 112 -12 113 -08 
Gold certifs. on hand and due} sss | 394s ao 1946 Li ! - ‘| | 
from Treasury ...+-seeees) | 46) 17,346 _ LIABILITIES | IABILITIES | 
Total TeSETVES ...+secceeees | 18,465 18,099! 18,100: 18,098 Notes in circulation ...... ° | 32 87] 38 “43, 38 33 ‘* -29 Notes in circulation... . .| 57° “10, 62 68) 66-21) 64-25 
Total cash reserves. .+...+4- | 256; 316 323 323 oats ok eek i Deposits: Government ... ‘| 16-49! 20-14! 22-26 24-24 
Total U.S. or SECS. w+ eee 20,444 = a 22,103) 22,304 a eee see Sinrdcek oS 29,194 - 13) 190 -15:189- . 
Total loans and secs. ....... 22,437 22,637 Meee rue. as 5-50! 5-48) 5-6 
Sebdh vempebOhE i <x cone cee 41,459) 43,058 43, 428 43,372 BANK OF BELGIUM Reserve ratio.............. 458°, la2 -2%, ee “3%|42 5% 
eed Million — a SFO ft Saree coe eet 
AA Ss | ! Se eater enreceeetsipretromeniamen we 
E.R, notes in cimm. ......... 22,505) 24,011) 23,995 23,928 
Excess mr. bank res. ....... 800' 820° 820 870 | April | April | Ae ~~ il AUSTRALIAN COMMONWEALTH 
Mr, bank res. dep. .......+. 14,707) 15,408) 15,395, 15,457 A % | 4 | ee | BANK—CENTRAL BANKING 
Govt: deposits «+++.» +++ a seu 26, O31] 33, S13} * 463 Gold orare ed eed ite By t ste BUSINESS 
Total deposits .....eeeeeees | BRS Be ah Se a 
Total lia — see eeeneees og V os oo sr a 312 — ne bas ace 2, it29) Sey S -_ = Million & A’s 
Agee ye COT +2 si + ermae es . 044 2% Been to Statercsc5s sock vce i 580 (18.048 49,082) 49,248 Dee ESP ere Te oe aes Th - 7 mote 
ao ae ar. | Mar. | Mar. | A 
Boones | be Nowa ners | | : | ihe | ae |e | he 
Monetary gold stock........ 20,374! 20,253) 20,251, 20,247 ON cence eeese scene ce ees | 52, -~ 13,673 73, ws 73, = SSETS | 1946 | 1946 | 1946 | 1946 
Treasury & bank currency. .| 4120, 4,492 4,514 4/536 | (@) Govt. accounts ........) 4) Gold and balances abroad. . . 185 -84,194 -92/197 -25'198 -46 


i 
LIABILITIES ! 










Australian coin ,........... | 
Govt. and other securities. . 


3°66; 3:69} 3°77) 3-76 


{ | .|427 -111422 -23/421 -74)417 -64 











Money in circulation. .... . «| 26,074! 27,955) 27, ons) 27,877 npr eet Other assets............... SSeS 4G 00-4 9 0D 
j 
Treasury-cash and dep. . sca er 2; 19 2, aay 2,645 NETHERLANDS BANK—Million florins LIasiuities i 
Aisseeaclll etch 7 j Motes . beni degecies 195-46 “46 195 -46)195 46 196 46 
ra posits : 
— wo — | — | = — (a) Special accounts... .. 250° 141250. 14253 67 259 -52 
ion Francs fs | Ither accounts....... } 29-21! 33-15; 29-77; 23-87 
Se on. | 1946 sie , iste g 146, | Other liabilities .....0000.0%) 150 -58 152 -41.153 -77\148 -52 
April | April | April 4 April Foreign balances, etc.* | 4634- 2, 4,658 8 4,663 -3. 4,676 -1 foe pies oats 
19, 4, 11, 18, Feet Bille... . oo eccaus 1:1, 1- 1 1-1) 1:2 _ 
ASSETS 1945 | 1946 | 1946 | 1946 Loans and advances on BANK OF CANADA 
Gus. Korea) Sh 75,151) 129,817) 129,217) 129,817 current account ..... | 159-4 156 6) 156-71 162-0 ’ 
Private discounts and of which toN.E.I.....| 44°8 44-8) 44-8 44-8 Million Ram 2: 2. , 
SMR Sos 55 oe 32,277} 60,302 62,279} 60,927 Advances to Govt. ..... Nil | Nil Nil Nil 
dvances to State :-— Other assets........... 118-8) 114-8) 112-6 107-2 April _ oY “a 
Beth. «ccnp sence 499,508) 465,897] 464,947! 463,397 | L a 
(a) In occupation costs. | 426,000) 426,000| 426,000! 426,000 LiaBi.ities ASSETS 1945 | 1946 
(o) Treasury advances .| 19,000; 20,4 19, 500) 17,950 Notes in circulation . . . .| 2,468 +2; 2,477 -6| 2,478 -2| 2,494 -9 Reserve : Goldt ....... weit . 
(co) Fixed advances ....| 54,508/* 19,447] 19,447| 19.447 Current accounts :— .,, -Other........ 179°57| 95-23! 95-23] 69-90 
Be GeV nicks sss. 1,593 -9 1,467 -4 1419-3) 1301-9 Securities ............. |1572 -24 1832 -18 1857 -70|1875 -46 
LIABILITIES (b) Govt. special ..... | 105-7 105-7 105-8 105-8 | | 
NOME . ce fae ten nach ce 579,173 622,816 621,962! 617,970 (ce) Other ........... 762 +0. 1,053 -4/ 1,115 -9| 1,232 7 LIABILITIES 
Deposit total.......... 36,783 52,173) 52,186} 51,526 of which blocked| | | Note circulation ....... 11056 - 83/1100 -62/1108 «10.1110 -72 
(a) Govt. accounts .... 760) 153 741 7169 as result of notes} | | Deposits: Dom. Govt. ..| 45-18) 200 -69) 170-92) 195-51 
(b) Other accounts . 36,023, 51,420) 51, “is 50,757 surrender ...... = _ 467-1, 542-7) 647-8 Chartered banks....... | 424 +s 475 a 492 +28) 489-79 
‘1 207-9, 196-0 195-8 


Sundry accounts....... 


* Including obligation of the State relating to tka Bank 
of Belgium's Gold deposit...... 9,447 


* This item includes clearing account balances. 


ca ae Gold and foreign ap transferred to ‘Forei ign 
Exchange Control Board against securities. 





(Continued from page 731) 


nominal balance of debt maturities and payments suggested: there 
were no payments of TDR’s, and no fresh call was made, but bill 
maturities fell short of payments by £10 million. 


Market payments for bills were, however, postponed until Wednesday 
—that is, until after the completion of the banks’ monthly make-up. 
Mainly for this reason, money stringency was avoided. On several 
occasions it seemed that discount houses would need to have recourse 
to the special buyer, but possibility of pressure was removed by an 
appreciable offtake of bills—June and July dates—by the clearing 
banks And, after Wednesday, the market had the benefit of the 
May lst disbursements on Government stocks. 


The Bank return shows, too, that the position was also eased by a 
moderate, though welcome, return of Easter currency: the note 
circulation last week declined by £3-3 million, its first contraction 
since March 20. Short bills in the hands of the authorities have 
apparently been allowed to run off without replacement, for Govern- 
ment securities have declined by £19 million—a movement partly 
offset by an increase in “‘ other” securities. Thus the reduction of 
bankers’ balances by £144 million still leaves them at the quite com- 
jortable level of £239 million. 


MONEY RATES, LONDON.—The following rates prevailed on May 1, 1946 :— 

Bank rate, 2% (changed from 3% October 26th, 1939). Discount rates: Bank Bills 60 
days, 3%; 3months, $§% ; 4months, %% ; 6months, -#%. Treasury Bills: 2 months, 
-Hi% ; 3 months, $-§§%. Day-to-day money, }-§%. Short Loans, j-}%. Bank deposit 
rate, }% (max.). Discount houses, }% (max.). Fine trade bills, 3 months, 1-1)% ; 4 months, 
1i-1)% ; 6 months, 14-2}%. 

Exchange Rates.—The following rates fixed by the Bank of England prevailed on May 1 
146. (Figures in brackets are par of exchange) :— 

United States. $ to £ (4-863) 4-02}-03}; mail transfers, 4-02}-03j. Canada. §$ to £ 
(4862) 4-43-45; mail transfers, 4-43-45}. Switzerland. Francs to £ (25-22) 17-34-46. 
Pari, Francs 479-70-480-30. Syria. Pias. 881-885. Sweden. Kr. (18 +159) 16 -85-95. 
Norway. 19-95-20 05k. Melland, Fis. 10 68-70. Duteh West Indies. Florin (12-11) 7 58-62, 

Francs 176}-}. Denmark. Kr. 19-32-36. Prague. 201-202 k. Portugal. 
Escudos (11) 99 -80-100 -20- mail transfers 9980-100 -30. Panama. Dols. $4-02-04; mail 
transfers 4-02-04). Brazil. Crus 42-845 cr. (buying). Uruguay. Pesos 7:20 (buying). 
Manila. le 1 >? es 


Ma. 16-56 pesos, 


Fixed Rates for Payment to Bank of England for the Clearing Offices. 
Italy. 71 -25 lire. 

Free Markel Rates.—The following rates prevailed on May 1, 1946 :— 

Egypt. Piastres (974) 97§-§. India. Rupee (18d. per rupee) 17}{-184d. Pert o} 
Rangoon. Sd. fram. Ri. 128-130. HongKong. 1/23-1/34. Singapore. 2/4-2/4) 
Mexico, (Pesos to f) 19°45. Colombia. (Pesos to £) 7 “00-7 -06. 

Special Accounts are in force for Chile, Peru, Bolivia and Paraguay for which no rate 
of exchange is quoted in London, 


Spain. Pesetas 44 -00 


NEW YORK EXCHANGE RATES 





Ln 





Cables :— Cents Cents Cents Cents Cents Cents Cents 
London....... 403%§ | 358 | 4345 | .4034%§ | 434R5 | 40348 403 fe § 
Montreal... ... 90-875 | 90-875 | 90-875 90 -875 90 -810 90-875 | 90-810 
ye ee 23-30 23-30 23-30 23 -30 23 +30 23 -30 23 -30 
Buenos Aires .. 24 -40 24-364 | 24-335 | 24°335 | 24-45 24-45 24 +45 
Rio de Janeiro . 5-25 5-25 5°25 5°25 5 +25 5 +25 5-15 
Lisboa? isk <-. 4-05 4-05 4-05 4-05 4-05 4-05 4-05 
Barcelona 9-20 9-20 9-20 9-20 9-20 9 -20 9-20 
Stockholm 23-85 23°85 23 85 23 +85 23 -84 | 23°84 23 +85 
Brussels ..,... 228% 2. 284 2 a 2 28% 2-283 2-285 2-283 
| " 0 +844 0-844 0- 0-844 0-844 | 0-845 0-845 
i 
FINANCING EXPENDITURE 
The following table summarises the Exchequer returns to 


April 27th, and shows the respective shares of revenue and borrow- 
ing in meeting expenditure. The items shown as net are given after 
allowing for repayments and receipts: 


(g thousands) 

Total ordinary expenditure...... 313,586 | Total ordinary r-venue ......... 212,980 

New sinking funds ....... conese 468 Loans raised :— 

Loans repaid :— 3% Defence Bonds (net) ..... 25,967 
Nat. Savings Certs. (net)...... 150 3% Savings Bonds 65-75 ..... 51 
2% Conversion Loan, 1945 ... 25 23% Nat. War Bonds, 54-56 .. 25 
24% Conversion Loan, 1944-49 29,350 Tax Reserve Certs (net) ... 11,137 
3% Terminable Annuities .... 1,571 Floating Debt (net) 

“ Other Debt ” :— Treasury Bills ........... cet 98,701 
eS | ae 4,798 Public Dept. Adv............. 46,370 © 

ee |... Lacnveessndnavns 42 Bank of England Adv......... nil 
Miscellaneous payments (net) . . 29,789 Treasury Deposits Dr. ‘ 16,000 
Decrease in Balances ........... 548 
379,779 379,779 





>> 
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(s) Rate wot stated 


6 
_COMPANY RESULTS (April 9, 1946 to April 30, 1946) 











< a 
i Appropriation Preceding Year 
= ae Por os 
Net | Available agin ie + o = fi 
| | Profit for = in Total {| Net | On 
| Year | Total | Daaeacie- after Deb. | Distribu- | poy | Ord, | Rate | heme Carry || Profit Profit | Diy 
Company Ended Profit Interest | tion Div. Div. | _Forward |} Se 
— vf pe | ae oe c | x 
‘ ' ipl pecans % £ i 1 c 3astq| 1 
Ck anenrottiaes tients ee f £ + $456 | 167,372) 38,539 / yf 
|< leah: tele t 7 28,119 | 174 - 696 || | 13.828 6,220 | 95 
: | | ythaes| Lane! = sh2e7 | 18,353 | Tia6| “esa | 35 = puss | sf 078 | 
Pc eee ae oy Rae i Ce | 6 — 841 Dr. "811 \Dr.’si; | 
Alsicen Sg POREMEPE ATER. «+ -+0 03 | Jan. 2 | OL 387 96,171 | 147,117 |, : fee ane > {+ 5,014! 845,277 41,094 | 1g 
Allied Dairies .......-++.+++-2- t. | Mar, 15 201, Dr. 841 | 8,219 }) 4 56,375 124 *- 7819 128,389) 15.533 12 
~stment & General Trus' . Dr. 841 | “e 167 348 ite + : ] 3 | 
American Investmen Estate...... | Sept. 50 18,365 | 61,389 | a8 13,977 | 125 | + 19,391] 165,942) 33,227 | 9} 
Ampat (Sumatra) Rubber Estate... | Jan. | 1,006,977 91607 21,796 38,142 | a | 16,358| 15 | , wee Dl 5955 1973) Nt 
Atos & tae ee en. io | 319.345 1 009 | | 53516! 74.700 17 a = tT 62'993 } 206,023) 77345 4g 
Associated Motor Cycles. ....0.2-s++++ Feb. 20| 213,212) 10, 3,358 | 3,832 | 50,825 | 10 *: 32 25,150 10.736! 3 
a ies DN ning 0 05 pet Oct. 311 6,347 _ 39,943 394,205 | 26, 125 | : | 31k “ + 31 r ' 79,334 1 
Austin Reed ber Estates............. ° 31} (168543 one 1 23 865 || 9,990 | 7 40,000 |- 1,114 85,016 3, i th 
gah Lias Rubber Es + i a err ce , Dec. : i! po 2.935 13,122r , § 150 | 40,878 , + 8231 | 54.21] 25.811 | 1} 
Beardmore (William) & Co. Dec. a 82,914 | 175,830 31,250 | 12 “ 216 | 114437; Islan! 
Bird Sydney S.) & Sons ws teeeeeeeees Dee. st 88,096 oe 45,781 | 65,902 | 500 | 13.200 i 6 tae —_ 8 ij 801 494 | 314 338 MH 
Rensegrts EAy Sivenyr eat ae isres | diam | ioe! deine | | 361,371 | 10 eats oe | 1,417,989 | 4621802 | 13} 
Deitioh Avasenntie CB 2 eons” Dec. 31 | eee | oe 575,639 | 1,136,350 | sont | 372,595 | 135t | 108,260 | + 17,830 | '449:706 | 399,706 | (5) 
British Automatic < fae eng Pe aan Sep. 7 201,546 Se 495,072 633, 7 i 67.200 | |; 319,777 (s) ae + 9144 47,134 | 14,755 | Ni 
xitish United Shes Machiany......... Mar, 31 | “#s4'807 | 30,000 | 404.807 | 5838 7 “ssist s800 | 20 jt 2806) 37,947 1019 | ay 
SS re ee es Mar. SI | "454, oe ian eek Gash 13,500 | 15 : 1,769 || 82,423 | 25,583 | 
Bryant & May ........-.++- Dec. 31, 65,15 15,506 | 17,003 |... 32,774 | 15 Oe [ee SS 380 | 368} Ni 
Callard, Stewart & Watt dik tanceagis. PCE 31.728 42,543 | 93,423 |. Tas ~ tT ase | 104,567 | 70,365 | 29 
asain Seal | Feb. 4 Re yo 21} 15,572 |. 6,000 | 20 100,000 |— 20,985 || 1,043,797 3axas2| “y 
Civil Service Supp Y uber ies Dec. 31 111335 ' 15,000 73,041 oe 67.500 | 299.401 10 * + 12,279 | 61,097 22,702 , 3 
Cae eaibemaaen svenéeuae ; Dec. 31 1 093 903 i 21,223 | 445,916 15 "334 3.413 j 21,500 40 oe + 17/087 ‘| 64,923 46,008 10 
Craven ee i a | Dec. 31} 1, SS ant | 4,580 37,192 | oH i 11715 | 26.625 125 ‘ + 972 || 908 908 Nil 
ee were toe a a 7.453: «ww, oe os i ee és + 36; 55,842 | | 55,154 ~ 
vis & Timmims.......... ; : x , wee 205 | } 
Derbyshire Stone pan sree an. 31 von 5,000 56056 127,053 10,000 — & 365 x 10.764 | ae | 62.347 ; 10 
Dunhill (Alired) Limited ...--.-..-0. Dec. 31 "2570 | o sal | 2isa05 | ides, S20) Hi f+ 64M 193283) = 32.171 | 0 
aE See onthe > +7 rhe Dec. 31 ’ Gs 62,841 213, , | 22,965} 10 . | 315 | 20,472 | 20,472 | 25 
Sa cn tevamementbank | Dec st | isseor| arias | 40298 | 21250; tese3 | 25 ws iF “129 | 147 |Dr. “479 | Nil 
t SEUSS .. cc ccces . } eee y i . ; ’ aa ij Ys 9) | 
Electric Supply Corporation =. .0-0.. | Dee st] siaze = “o\ ant = is ‘a + 31,376 || $68,115 | 238,101 | ry 
Electric ar ents Limited...... Dec. = 144 ae 461144 | 42000} 116.250 | Tht 35,000 |+ 4.522 | 321.878 | 81,910 | : 
Eow Seng Rubber Co... 2-..s+s+1-02 Dec. 31 | 970,628 | 178,000 | "92.397 | 158,582 | 4,500 | 1a'563 | “tt 000 |+ ‘131 i gies | el 1 
Firth (Thos.) & Brown (John)..... ret Dec. 31; 322,276 9,004 23.694 | 33,287 jj eee | -e | 10 one — 43,958 48.244 | 10.517 } 10 
Flower & Sons Limited........s..++. Feb. 15, 82,813! —... 10,574 31,324, ... ‘ 10 ott at 7,688 | 55,456 | 10 
Friars Investment Trust... 0. 20-0-+- | Sead. eee ae cant eat eee 7 MrT wat Pie | ae \bt 
Ce) teed i | Pee | ae we | 34308 | 70,690 3000 | 128°000 | tet we TE SOT Teese | 93,195] 7 
a iaaie | Jam. 31 | ee - | 184,753 | 516,118 | 9,000 | lossi6| 8 wees hes C “4 ae 14,085 | 
Coodyeet Tere & Reabber (Gi. Britaia) Pete} as ng wp Be pe | 13,613 | uw ooo {+ S009 | 26.846 Toes | |S 
Goodyear Ty we eeeee-} DOC. 000; 21, "ano | 5,775 "ana | 7,618 | 
Grand Conteal (Ceylon) ae se eee Dee. a1 7 | ah | 15,584 i "Tan i 1,800 | 3,781 5 15,000 im " 61,016 oo at 
EEE Merorcar esters tn **** ‘ 2.877 | i] a 10-750 1.708 38 087 | 2 d 
Griew (1) & Co. «<= .sseseeesen ses -. | Oct. 31 5,676 i 6,096 | 47,380 | 375 | | "ave '884|  -7L677| Ht 
Griffiths ee OB. pen «> -->~ uos| | ineee| ent Re rane | Tit |Dr.100,000)+ 8918) Shave | Th 77 
semen AON SOc 95 Un *-*>** | Jan. 31 , oe 7,832 76,172 | , : j ong | : |. 109,278 
Hellenic & General Trapt 2-1 ..5.. ‘Dee. Si] saa | éicaa2 |pr. 48583 | Lael | Iss00| 32,000 | 10 Taste | agers | isiai | a 
fe ana tad tt... laa ee ra cams) ticneel . reel fen be ST | eto Loe tase |e 
Hope ee ee. ida iend | Dec. 31 ear ode | 108,452 | 334,864 \ = | = i 2: 1.084 | 115,820 | 10.864 - 
Houndsditch Ri NONE anientdinne- enn ; Dec. 31 "433 | Dr. 951 \Dr. 9,847 || } 24,750 | 15 15, 5,000 ~~ geass | 5 146 ” 
Ideal Boliers & . rE TALES «02 -s cree ene | Dec. 31 ' 193, 325 | | 40,794 ; 83,118 4 499 / 5.250 15 — 133 i 1,438 412 Nu 
a eae ienss trices , June 30 12.63% | 15,572 i ae “i \+ y 496 Dr. 1,088 | 3 
Kassala Cotton o— eee 1 - Sl 14, 202 133 13,471 - 45 s we - = i §91.061) 255.455 1 
ates ae ret sis auanmec i a 7 | aes { be [Dr,_,1-633 j 405,c60 59. 152 133,296 - 125,000 iH 19,591 i 996,169 a = 
mantis - 5 ui ’ ! { t 
= Saanen =" see oRee 00,000 "sas | | 35,547 | 74,250 17289 46,395 7 
pence: ay ayaa seas Oct. 31, 649,178 | 2 29,388 | 403,527 3 - + WM, . 43) Nil 
Lancashire ane eae’ "ests | Sept. 30 989, 868 | 95,929 a 73,415. | 3,000 = ” t \— A \ uses Dr 5.892 Ni 
ee et | Dee St4e° 830) lan aoe ests 500} ii mE asiaza |! s0'995 mows | 1 
SE © SO cnn: 25322" 255" a | 4,941 5 300 | 10f ee { > | 48.663 27,006 
< Kawi Rubber ........- 2,559 | ane | 10,950 66, rs 54 a 
agen cic A Rak) | in| at HES i am) 8 = fe a) ee | 
Lothian Coal Co. ees ae tee ae | Dee. 31 | 37,805 ose 7. | 132,533 4,125 : oes - 720 ii 18,524 | 28} 
aeaann <5 2 a Mt coca | Feb. 16 ss Pi Dr. . 339 Dr. 1,081 || 3500 16,000 | 30 oe (t ma i 196'910 | | 60,251} 10 
iguke Commiod Meee Des. = soni mam ibeist | 27,362 | 29,2431 0 ; it 2,202 || 38.656 oat 1 
Maru ame. ee | Feb. ’ ; } oes j ° ; 
ee er Beat ees hte ea Dee. 31 112,098 | 12/519 26,459 | 6,174 588 1 + 29,025 | 220, O36 | 16,645}  5t 
Millon & ae bh eds ) Feb. Ps { aie 87,988 19,572 51,000 21348) Git i+ ; = 31 542 | 20,482 ‘ 
* ‘ rus On. -saverdee Sep. 5 i 7 ose 7 oes = ¥ 5 
ae = Joseph) See New Zealand) Bont, 3 208,858 a ‘ casei i oes a ss 100,000 — 49,797 \ on aa Loy on 718 10 
Nat. Mortgage & Electfic Co. ..... | Dec. 31 31,288 | 15-810 223,982 351,549 , 52,500 149144) 1s te + 98,245 | 112,953 | 32,456 th 
Oriental Goda eT Dec. 31 rae 26.236 | 970.380 313,906 “aiae 12.636 7 19,000 |+ wae i 360 497 | 99,771 a 
Pete ee keg Pts ate | Dec. 31 , ‘117 | 42.893 | 80,289 , 7419| 12 es it 4 5,965 50, 
Pinchin, Johnson & Co. ......... Dec. 31. 141.873 71 72.692 | 189603 | 3,767 67,419 | 20.188 \— 1,635 65,965 009 | 7 
RMR en ne ,605 | 3; 31 188 | 121,327] 48, ; 
Se ae eer reoreoge rene Paice || aaael spam laze sae tt pees bia LS ~ jr 9999 || 7} 45,735 0 
oowmbes Oe Ohi kok cuccdssesess Feb. 28 68,050 | 11,738 43.874 | 125,895 | 19,500 | 24,375 - + 2.807 177,31 3599 | 12} 
othmans Limited ...............254 i j B36 | bag +3, - 00 42,000 10 eee f i} 157,389 | 3 
ea deen teeba ioe =| Dee 618 502 | 15,000 | = 51,107 | stan {te 4.343 | 12} ‘ene Le, come |} 502,526 | ae | tt 
-& £ -f ie Jute Factory o dks sueka Rese | . 31 | 80.836 | 9,290 8,733 i ’ 80 18,375 66,000 i 15 14, ! 7,463 | 115.431 32,1 7 Ni 
Sanbra Limited op spew ase das eden Sh skS } _ 31 596. 180 17,871 uae xe 15.312 11.000 5 ee \ 2'254 Hl 45.855 = a | il} 
Schweppes a vestment Trust ..... | Mar. 1 | 119,400 | > 10,316 | 39,502 8.062 28,150 | 1ik ~ jt 4013 | sae | 66,701} 15 
cam C se enaee BEOEE i oss dvebiate Mar. 1 aie | 4 48,700 | 90,174 15, om 58,800 15 leas + st | 647,109 192,542 | Ni 
Secoad Coteduntin Trust. 5 --- t . | Mar. 15 1-4 ees, 1055 | 159,544" ; i+ ane | 999 | Ni 
Second Scottish Northers pecgeges: » Dec. 31 156,272/ aa te | 7ez666 | “t 299,475 | 22 ee j— 8,300 | we iby. ‘ ot Nil 
Seine Piectebaps Syadieule. 11h | June $0 verbose | ce [Des 8.300 \Dr. 35,535 vn be “ls gay F 135 ff 1-261 Dr. 8.383 14 
LK “ pl wae i i rg 
= -Dutch Estates ........ | Dec. 31 | -  |Df. 8,667 Dr. 5,80: 12 oie | , 12 |Dr 
Sen ape at Roba oS Yep | | BD cn eee tt ee = MR es ioe rm] 
pungel Buaya (Suma “el 2,109 | 4 zs mes 
a “Joor, OAM sirighe nee Oxdey | se \Dr. YI5 i oe a 8 ee i 32,821 | 
Hel (MS) Raber 0007 | july SY eo) cb 21,503 | 37401 9,407/ 7569, @ 0m des } 89527 | 15.025 10 
so Rotates. rive es ; | ’ , oa ae ie , q 4, 
meee cardia Terauiunt cad. Mas 15 coun aring otras |. 50,450 ‘e | 42.000 10 Sie sae — { = 15,512 A 
Mewar ee | Be a At in| eet Ean 2 | gamed shit ain |G] 
Titaghur Jute Factory ..........-.... | Sept:30 42,104 | 5,000 39.132 45.913 12,230 . | ose 15,000 i+ 4,305 4 228,28 63850 15 
Travancore Tea Estates .......050.... 3 167,946. ose 3, ' 055 |i 54,048 | 40,800 12 668 90,350 743} 10 
United yard es RSME S iccc ccc cd j ee e 242,822 | 15,000 eraa <n §,000 on i 2 oe LE 63,270 | vas yg es a 
Upsons Limited ..... seeceeescccceres : : oes Bae ; 312.052 | , ee i. 497 44.648 
Visbenoun (J. H.) & Co... ... eee eee a = 1,820,182; ... 701,682 | vitae i 6,300 | 28,000 | 10 we | ; 862 || 167,255 age 4 10 
MOD SAUDOOUE« 6 ins» o's ein vamet inh j Dec. 31 484.578 "sas | waa | 371/567 16,000 oe jot 25,000 ‘y 4.775 | aan eons 10 
tod GE hosts atecan ts hscee ce . 236. | , ; 6.87 erietel J 61. 92 0 
Vine Products Cdonited 0... ESE! a air 11,752 a | pe | 7.563 i 7,562 | = ‘ton pe eaar | 41,910 BS 4 
contin aatntinnek | De Se | ee Re Le] GOURD: MORSE fe Sices | oS an ee ae Re 
West Ham Stadium Co. Der. 51) 62,019) | 42,721 | 65,561 10,270 | 32,556 | + 898 || 69, 20490} 6 
Wigen Coat Cetication 7” | Oct. 31 130,585 “| Auge | Seco) aoe 4 bers 3000 + 2158) 15,715) 208 s 
Wigan Coa ATPOTavion .... 2... eee eee SL! 31.420 fF; 70. || 3.000 ; b 2352 : : 
Wilkes Berger Engineering Co. ...... De- SL 1a767 | 106) 4,466 | andar '- 9150} 53.179! 20 ; 10,000 |+ 1996 || 23,472 Lea ; 
ae KC. ..oicas ig ess | D 74,681 | , 1 15 oot 945 5, 
anne eee Limited | Feb. 28 | as 61 | ie 372/ 19079) 1.651 | 103 och aie ot 42 56, —_|— 
S$ Brewery Limited ... +. -.+.+2. * : ik. Yea 228 = : as ae 
Woodhieads Canonbury SENT 2022 | be St! Sa3rs | 45) 5,509.) | i tl 6674 
Con vaca Sas — pone 1.324| 4,746 619\+ 618, pet 47075 
, No. of Cos.) 7,307 | 15.075 | 6,098 4+ 3,843 , <a 
tals (£000's) 2 i 21,464 | 1,075 , 0. 33,026 j Fe erence 
Apri! 9. 1946, fo Abril 30 1946." | | Bor | aseaes| ROR | 68822) 99990) 1 1 ek ee 
January 1, 1946, to April 3), 1946 ..... | : 
ij nse gt By (r) 15 Months. 
So + Free of Income Tax 
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2 Yeas 1946 
| Jan. 1 toMay 1 | Name of 
ete hy BES 
——————— L | L Yield* oie 
es lon ——_—__—— ¥ 1946 | May 1 | f May pe eres i 
0 100 British Fun 4 nent Be | ear 1 + I ast 
1004 rot " WarBonds24° if | ~————_—— 346 1, (Jan.1 to am H ast two 4 
190 5 Nat. Def. @ 1945-47 } yey ~1to Apr. 30) Dividends i 
§ | 100% | 24% 1944-48 (2) E " M6 | igh 1 Pri ~ ne 
wea it War Bonds -48 1004 , 4 —— | Low = Name of Prive, | Price 3 
' 1024 sof on 3 1A 480 ' ‘ a op 4 | rn s d. (oo _@ &% @_| Security i Apri | . Yield, 
wo 106 Nar Bouds a be t: 2 6 it Eon a i} > 7 i 
: DSi 100 _ Exchequer 2h% 1949 52. | = , 2% | 100% ae 015 6 | ale 57/6 1% | % ei 1946 . | ee = 
t 103} 1008 , War Bonds s. 14% 1950 | E , leag | rio 8 7 019 10 | /9 | 43/6 i 8b @ ef Siam, Cand tad it 1946 
} ma | War Bonde 20 1951-53. | E | 102g | 012 117 91 29/6 | 25/- 3pa| 16 al\Babcock & V end Geant | es 
i 03 10} Funding 23° 1952-54 4 E f 103 100 0 e2i13% 6% 12/6 9) t3ha $b |\/Bolsover C Vileox Ord. (1... | ' — 
= a | | / { fi : 
: EL lol Pate ea e {Mehl ime oe tre S| Be | tah $3) oie ‘omepow ils: Be | a ire 
1064 . 102 Nat. Def. 3% @ 56. . 1047 | 0 16 7 5) | sey- Hf a : meli Laird /- A~ |] 47/- 9 0 
LW 1954- E | 104 | 8) 11 | 28/14 15 b} b |!Cobvil Ord. S | 26/3 ls 
106, | 101 ar Loan 3% et eee kom tela tai se 22/6 } $e sell Lain God Stk. 5/-| 13, | 253 } S39 3 
} " | : 1 ; 8 \Co: jm |} oT 
! 103 3 ) Savings a a ee E | 1068 | a | 0 18 10 21 7 | 4p yar. | 7 Bl 8 < (Cory (Wim.) Ord. ‘Stk. eas Bye | 12/— | : 19 3t 
Be ins Rindge ape feet | deh | Melt {018 $3 LRG (gab Beem perieee A] Set we ¢ 
} j i | (4 a Guest Keen &c. Ord. Stk. { j | 3 
st 106 % 2 qf E ' 10 i 106 9 8 4 | 7. 21/74 20, / 44 | 6 c! 4b oe &c. Ord. Stk. : 2u5/ Le 3/9 | 4 5 
1014 | Savi co oo EB 3 102 19 8} 7, 4/- y— |! | 7 cin s Ord. Stk. fi! 4r/ 23/6 0 
; N94 113 Savings Bds 0-90... 1054 C2. Mit Mm 40/ Sahl apa Powell Detry 10/- . vert Be 1g eo 
itl 106 3h Victo . 3% 1960- ‘ Ez née. . 6 1 i 5 | 2 3 58/3 | 50/3 ii b a’ Powell D Ord. Stk. | 6 A 36 
6% 101 ry Bonds 4° 70. ; l 32 8  §9/ /3 | t2ha uffrya O fi. 25/3 {7 0 
2 071i : Savings Bds. s 4% . E 1 116 0 29 5) 9 | 53/9 | 2 c Staveley Coal rd. Stk. £14 22/6 7 
5 1% =, 103) W 8S 3° 1965-78. ee 4 | 106 1@ 2721 | 42/- | fo. c Stew. Ord. Stk. £1 21- 22/- | 6 6 
: | 0 | War Loan 34% aft oa E aa | uss 1 9 of? io 1 | 25/2041 20/204) ye] 2 Oy Soon ai | a6 i ” 0 
7 Wey 105 y] Caner aK = 106 }xd Pt lize & 18/1, cl a ee tet 4 aes 25 OF 
1 } 3} | T (after _W E xd, 106 9/2 Jy 4 a) a Unite ald. Ord. 4. 21/~ 10}) 4 
0 ‘sl fe ' aes 336 ( es . i Lit eee te oe 3 ge. an Nile! Nite Bre ed. Stk 10/- ..... a1 10/6 | 1 18 é 
Nil ' Consols. \ g i 06% 1212 i = 5 ¢} achers As: °F {98d sellahal 
” ¢ To be repaid | ae nas bs > e U aot 111} } ; 6 0 212 <i 57/9 Fee ij 15 c| . c Bradford — Ord. Stk. n' 22,6 4 8 9 
Nil apaaiens ind July 1, tae U 4 100 Silis = 10 ‘6 33 } ¢ British yers Ord. S 13/4} ' 
2 fee ean ad new, ert CEH t] of ae | at) ities tems ee] ae | Be tat 
\ 1 i 8 | | . | } a 0 - j ; i ce i 2 
0 os RF _ Eilts Sa rane as “15, 1946. * To 3/211 & | 21/44 i : b| 2a. english 5 are Stk. {1.. | ae 35/- +314 0 
5 y Year 7 , 1946. t at 9s. it © redempt i | 4/b ij c| 4 sh S. Cot tk. £1 ii {10}, 57 2 § 9 
Nil ear 1945 1946 Oe 1 ¢ Average life a £ E=earliest vee as 6 | 4/3 a. a ¢ Fine Cotton S tton Ord. £1... y S/S oa } $3 3 
4 Fa Cow o A to i a ~ Pa yrs. 6 mths. ate. | 89/- i “ | 6 | Hoyle ( osk wo: eo a S fl am x | 215 3 
8 . #8. ae toot Name of Securi ke | Pas tw i\ c| iW c Lancs. Cotten Stk. 2/— v 24/9 ;} 26 0 
; wl; | ~ curity | “BY Price, | Yield, 66/6 | 56/- | re a i a3 | “4/9 {3 4 6 
a Ee my | 303 | oy gaa Sg [age | Agt| age | Bs |B | woo] wo erm ceeeae | Bin) ES | 
15 em lia 34% . iT 6 | 1946 , | 2 i 9 - {1B ct. Or j 9 
” - be er Se 4% 1 a 108 |) 109 fa ee 1 23 | ime} Ime! ceo o. Berk. “A' Ord ial 
. uth Afr Bee a ooo 5s i , 108 g 44/1 i c | Gene ctric Ord. | 32/- [> 
1 it | 300 | 308 | Cor gone, 196480 | 100 | (212 9 | 2% +) 31/6 | General Electric Or Sti cl 63/- | e6/- oss 
f 8s 3 ar ee PH PEAT ai aa a a coiGas and Electricity BH S/s 16/5 18 3 3 
i i | i : a | Ed ndon S$ / 
22} 101} | it or ‘Glas o..} 192 | | + | 393 | 30.) || abe @ |/Edmundsons On tk. £1../| 42/- | os 
Nil [ae 9 ECC. 3%. 304 BEES. wonnsj) 104 ie tee (et 2a ns okt Rett 2/- | 42/- | 
Ty 96} | OR { 100} ie ereeacecs atime 103xd | oo 2 12 : 38/6 [ . " ~ a| Pa b} $ isso -Bast Cole's (1 4) a7/- | ; 15 
6 80} 6 | 9% o gp 2064 eth | 1003 | 21311 we 34/6 It 99 ae Power Ord. S él 1 30/- | oa | 4 8 
: “| 40 | entine “Ip Jost | Tsp | 230 6 iw: c} 25 ¢ 'Austin ‘A a abe we | we 333 
wot 1 | a 1 4 | Set \anstria 4 ae tances | e % (210 6 oa Pg asl 7% ¢ | BSA. ae Sse I a} -a= er . 
t a H 67 | Brazil 1934-59. { 43 4 /- 1 j 4a Bri Stk. £1 ~.eeet 37/6 \ | 
i | a | Sh | fe iene se, 1914 Ar Int sd ™4 | Tp alto oes | wn | ores ‘acto Aeroplane Si 18/~" sve | sya-|3 ¢ 
10 96} 90 67 5 \Chile 6% 14 A, Int. 3 oP 38 3a, | 417 @ | 87 16/2} |) 15 . 6 c Ferd Mo Ord. Stk J-.|,  IA/T | 29/3 5 : 
ee agi Seems & Gh Sige abt] oh Saoeirne| a | a | 23 
1 ms |e 7 Ws gvese’Exterial $4. | 55} | 524 3 = . 08/9 | ava | 10 a rie Lucas seenp ties ay ; = a 5 0 8 
ces _ | 75 Wraguay 34% a ve 1 Rei \ , : 
rN varias | 2 ftdrawaay 34° Assented. (8) esa so; | seaoah ¢| da |Roli-koyee brah) | a6" | S 36 
Nil Jam 1t0 Apr. 30, Divic two eine | mE pe ste | tl aa Ord. Stk. £1. : as 3 8 6 
p eee! [mT EES Bs ee | eel | 5 Oe we leh 
D Wier a ‘ ae | ere — 18 | Price, war se | aa . ee "Furnes Lines Mies Osi 28/6 | 2 * me 
Nt miss | Ma | x ape ety q | S| agai ae ae a ae o 8 BO Det. iy Ons: Stk 41) 5/8 11 2:9 
Nil nH j 8 Nil Nai 946 | 1946 50, 24/4 | €} 5 a ¥< ail Lines re ereces 55/6 31/- 3 18 3 
an p sof on o| Nil e¢ [Antofagasta - ae Sek, BoA tan 1946 ‘a ' w i} 2 c| Ni i ge Ord. stk f° | 30/- | a 3 = : 
$234 ¢ 3 cis Gt. Sthn. Sed. Sth. tk rH ¥ | 37/6 i} Anglo- and. Rubber 29/6 | /3 
4 c'Sa ; 38 [2 anh 2ha Dut d ~ 38 
10t us’ | aoe} oer ea worn be St it | of | * a 21/44 | 25/14 | s3| Nic 2 you (Assam) fee en | 22 fpr oo 3 
st sa ha ='s mone ae ana se | Se cr oe | 397 My Niel Nile awd Asiatte Rbe 3/2... ' ag | 23/6 |} Nil 
1 5 | ae | ets sie she 3 Sees > | $42 2 jor/e | sue a Ni ¢ (United Sua Betong oa we | eh 8 
10 63 | 2 ef 4 ¢ LMS. O 9 Ast Prei. Stk... 3 | 8 18 1/6 | 28/- | so} is alan Ant aie aa ‘id 
Tt 6 21h ) Be a RP ey a } ey | ee : ot | 68/14 | Ra) 7 a Angie Iesntan Ont SH... 1/10}, 40, 103, Nu 
1 9 71 2e 2 Lendon Semena? Stk ‘ Ty 28 7 210 105/+ 15/- || $240! a en nen Ord. 5/- 102/6 | 
BTR ww! onl a tie to | § Pane ot i memoria) ft RATE 
{ 86/6 ‘Southern 5% Pref. Ord. Stk. eo | 4 || 25/1 i to } idad Ord. Stk. 13/9 | 
10 8 Tha| | Ba ref, Ord. Stk. | 5 0 # | 20/- | Leasehol £ ays | ay 9 
iy (a | F | wa) 8 sheers oe mh | te eal 0 | So/ak | S32 | er oe moe 105 ° eat’ . 
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NATIONAL BANK OF INDIA LIMITED | 
Bankers to the Government im Kenya Colony and Uganda. 
Head Office: 26 BISHOPSGATE, LONDON, E.C.2. 










BRANCHES: 

Aden and Cochin Madras Kisumu Kenya 

Aden Point (S. India) Mandalay Mombasa Colony 
Amritsar Colombo Newara Nairobi British 
Bombay Delhi Kliva Nakuru B.A. 
Cetotta handy Rangoon i Entebbe 
Cawnpore Karachi Tuticorin Jinja Uganda 
Chittagong Lahore snzibar Kampala , 
Dar-es-salaam Mwegngn Tanga .... wie in «. Tanganyika Territory 
SUBSCRIBED CAPITAL... eee £4,000,000 
PAID-UP CAPITAL om eee £2,000,000 
RESERVE FUND re see eee £2,200,000 


The Bank conducts every description of Eastern Banking business. 
Trusteeships and Executorships also undertaken. 













ANK OF AUSTRALIA 


Guaranveed .y- the . Branches an. Agencies 
Australian Governmen.. throughow Australia 
fanking and Exchange Busimess of ever. cescription transacted. Banker 
tocthe Government of the Commonwealth of Australia, the Governmen™ 
of the State of Queensland. the Government of the State ot South Australia 
the Government of the State of Westero Australia the Government 0* the 
State of Tasmania. Commonwealth Savings Bank of Australia. Agencies 
are open at 3.948 Post Offices and other offices throughout the Commonwealth. 


COMMONWEALTH B 










As at 30th June. 1945—General Bank Balances aes .. £4.451,095,525 
savings Bank Balances . 367 559,340 
Note Issue Departmen’ a é 195,097 356 
Rural Credits Department . ihe 2,508,625 
Mortgage Bank Department ... a> 1,752,835 
Other Items ... aon eee . 24,311,911 





£A.1,042,325,592 
A. H. LEWIS. Mana:er 
STRAND WC 


Lencér Otfree. 8 OLD JEWRY €E.C.2. 
Also at AUSTRALIA HOUSE 








PPLICATIONS are invited from men and women for posts as 
4\ Inspector (a) in the Children’s Branch, and ¢b) in the Probation 
Branch of the Home Office. Preference will be given to candidates 
between the ages of 30 and 40 who hold a University degree or a 
certificate or diploma in Domestic Scienee or Social Science, or who 
have taken other recognised traming in educational or social 
work, Candidates should have a wide knowledge of sovial conditions 
in this country, practical experienc: of family case work, and under- 
standing of behaviour problems especially of children and young 
people. Account will be taken of experience in approved ools, 
remand homes, voluntary homes or child idance clinies, or of work 
as an educational psychologist or a probation officer. 

The duties of Inspectors who-are appointed under the Children and 
Young Persons Act, 1933, include inspection of approved schools. remand 


homes and voluntury homes, and of arrangements made for the placing’ 


of children in foster homes aaibetion’ and Wales. The duties of 
Probation Inspectors include ins 

individual cases, and assistance in the training of entrants to the 
probation service in England and Wales. 

The posts are permanent and are pensionable in accordance with the 
general rules ——e the grant of pensions in the Civil Service. 
The appointments will b: subject to a period of eeptetten. The salary 
attaching to the posts is, for men, , rising by annual increments 
of £25 to £800, and thence by £30 to £1,100 a year: and for women, 
£500 by £25 to £800. and by £30 to £940. War bonus is no longer payable; 
meanwhile there is added to the present scales a consolidation addition 
which ranges. for mn, from £90 to £120; and for women, from £72 to 
£96. .New inclusive scales will be introduced in due course. Successful 
candidates will be stationed in London. 

Intending candidates should write to the Establishment Officer, Home 
Office (Room 307), Whitehall, London, S.W.1, for a form of application. 
Completed application forms are to be submitted, as directed in the 
form, not later than 3lst May, 1946. . 





_- London publicity consultants offermg comprehensive joint 
service all forms of sales promotion, booklets, brochures. house 
magazines, press advertising, sales research. Experienced copywriters 
and journalists. Now ex-service able to accept post-war contracts, 
Inqufries weleomed, strict confidence observed. Moderate fees. Full 
credentials supplied.— Box 214, The Economist, Brettenham House, 
Lancaster Place, London “W-.C.2 


a 








Rav, M.B.E. (36), seeks executive position in industry U.K, 
4 First-class business experience. Held appointments of Managing 
Director and. several. Directorships pre-war. Willing accept limited 
remuneration during probationary gperted but scope essential,—Box 
we oe Economist, Brettenham ouse, -Lancaster Place, London, 











se nett peed meena 


] COM., A:L.A.A., A.C.C.S., 45, at present Managing Clerk with firm 

of Inecorpofated Accountants in the Midlands, wide experience 
continental banking, ineluding foreign exchange and stock exchange 
transactions, industrial finances. hard worker with organising abil.ty, 
intelligent and adaptable, fluent German, seme French, seeks responsible 
executive position, commercial or professional.—Box 204, The Economist. 
Brettenham House, Lancaster Place. London, W.C. 2. 





VEDERATION of Master Cotton Spinners’. Associations, Ltd, invite 
applications for the new post of Director. roe eee will carry 
wiih, it. a goed salary according to experience an ualifications. A 
knowledge of the textile industry and experience in industrial adminis- 
tration and legal matters is desirable.—Applications should be addressed 
to. President, Federation Offices, 68-70 Deansgate Arcade,. Manchester, 3. 
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eae Tae ghee eT eee ee a0 
_ SELL, +16 hp. Mercedes-Benz, Jeft-hand  drive,, 1934. in perfect 
running condifion, 50.000 miles.—-Rimg Harmpstead 1734. 
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fon of probation work, advice on - 


e, Strand, W.C.2. U.S. Represeatative: RS. Farley, 111 Broadway, 
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‘THE HONGKONG AND  SHANGHA| 


BANKING CORPORATION 


CAPITAL ISSUED AND FULLY PAID UP ~ $20,000,000 
RESERVE FUNDS STERLING. - - - £7,125 009 
RESERVE LIABILITY OF MEMBERS ~ - $20,000'000 


Head Office (temporarily), 
9, GRACECHURCH STREET, LONDON, E.C.3. 


Chief Manager: A. Morss, C.B.E. 
BRANCHES AND AGENCIES THROUGHOUT INDIA AND 
THE FAR EAST, Ete. 
HONGKONG & SHANGHAL. BANK (TRUSTEE) LIMITED, 
9. Gracechurch Street, E.C.3, a company incorporated in England and 
an affiliate of The Hongkong and Shanghai Banking Corporation, js 
prepared to act as Executor and Trustee in approved cases. 


Full particulars may be had on application. 


DEN NORSKE CREDITBANK 


tstah isneq 185/ 


Tals ol 


4 | 
ilinl 
Branches: Arendal, Larvik, Lillesand, Mandal, Porsgrunn, Risor, 
Solor (Flisa), Tonsberg. 
Every Description of Banking Business transacted 
: Correspondence invited 
Telegraphic Address—* Creditbagk * 


OSLO, 


NORWAY 


Telephone : “ 21820 Osio” 





THE ALEXANDRIA WATER COMPANY, LIMITED 
PAYMENT OF DIVIDEND. 


NOTICE IS HEREBY GIVEN that a Dividend of Nine Shillings and 


Nine Pence per £5 Share on Coupon No. 115 will be paid without 
deduction of British Inceme Tax but less Egyptian Government and 
Alexandria Municipal Taxes emounting to 1s. 3.795d. making 5s. 5.206d, 
net on and after April 15, 1946, at the National Bank of Egypt in 
Alexandria, at Rue Toussoun, or in London at 6, King William 
Street, E.C.4. 

Net Profits for the year ended December 31, 1945, £147,000 (ast year 
£159,600). 

Dated, Alexandria, Egypt, April 8, 1946. 

we By order of the Boar‘, 
ROBERT WALTON, Manager. 





Terese" Graduate, B.Se.(Econ.), 27, Army release in June; 
) knowledge German, French; interested Economic Planning, Busi- 
ness Management; seeks appointment in Commerce or Industry —Box 
220, The Economist, Brettenham House, Lancaster Place, London, W.°-. 


2 een 








JYERSONNEL Manager required for large manufacturing company 
London area. Must be man of widest practical experience of staff 
and labour problems, and capable of accepting large measure of respon 
sibility.—Box 222, The Economist, Brettenham House, Lancaster Place, 
London, W.C.2. 
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UNIVERSITY COLLEGE, EXETER 


Applications are invited for the post of LECTURER IN ECONOMICS. 
Further particulars may be obtained from the Registrar. 
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PROVINCE OF QUEBE 
FOUR-AND-A-HALF PER CENT, REGISTERED STOCK, 1954. 


* ‘ S ly, 

For the purpose of preparing the Interest Warrants due Ist July, 

1246, the BALANCES will be ¢ TRUCK on the evening of the Ist June, 

1946, after which date the Stock will Hs a ex-dividend. 
For BANK OF MO EAL 


A. D, HARPER, Manager. 
47, Threadneedle Street, E.C.2. 
Ist May, 1946. 





1 ROVINCE OF NEW BRUNSWICK 
FOUR PER CENT. REGISTERED STOCK, 1949. 


For the purpose of eae the Interest Warrants due 1st = 
1946, the BALANCES will be STRUCK on the evening of the - ' 
1946, after which date the Stock willbe transferred ex-dividen¢. 

For BANK OF MONEE RAL 


D, HARPER, Manager 
47. Threadnerle Street, E.C.2. 
Ist May, 1946. 


—_—e 


DOMINION OF CANADA 
THREE-AND-A-QUARTER PER CENT, REGISTERED ST‘ OK, 1958-68. 


For the purpose of preparing the Interest -Warrants due - = 
1946. the BALANCES will STRUCK on the evening of the a 
1946, after which date the Stock will be. transferred ex-dividene. 

For BANK. OF MONTREAL. in Londo® 
Financial Agents of ‘the Deminion of Canada in °° 
> obs A. 


D, HARPER, Manage’ 
| 47, Thréadmeedie Street, E.C.2, 
Ist May, 1946. 
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